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A Reading at the First Church of Boston 
NW WAR the word which John Robinson spoke to the Pilgrims 
H Np at their departure from Holland: “I charge you before 


God to tollow me no further than I have followed Christ; 
and if God should reveal anything to you, by any instrument of His, 
to be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by 
my ministry; for I am confident that the Lord hath more truth and 
light yet to break forth out of His Holy Word. I beseech you to 
remember your church covenant, wherein you promise and covenant, 
with God and with one another, to receive whatsoever light or truth 
shall be made known to you from the written Word of God.” 

Hear also the word which John Endicott, the Puritan in Salem, 
wrote to William Bradford, the Pilgrim Governor in Plymouth: 
“God’s people are all marked with one and the same mark, and 
sealed with one and the same seal; and they have, for the main, one 
and the same heart, guided by one and the same spirit of truth; and, 
where this is, there can be no discord; nay, here must needs be sweet 
harmony. And the same request, with you, I make unto the Lord, - 
that we may, as Christian brethren, be united by a heavenly and un- 
feigned love, bending all our hearts and forces in furthering a work 
beyond our strength with reverence and fear, fastening our eyes 
always on Him, who only is able to direct and prosper all our ways.” 

Raymond Calkins, 
At the Tercentenary Celebration 
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JUDGE ZOLLER IN OFFICE 


Herkimer County has been having a 
real Universalist social and everybody 
seems to have had a good time. The oc- 
casion had its climax in the retirement 
and honoring of Judge Charles Bell, Uni- 
versalist, who had reached the age limit 
in the office of county judge and surrogate, 
and the entrance of Attorney Abram 
Zoller, Universalist, into the office of coun- 
ty judge and surrogate. At the banquet of 
the Down and Out Club of Herkimer on 
Dec. 23, Hon. I. R. Devendorf, a retired 
Supreme Court justice and Universalist, 
was chairman of the speaker’s committee, 
and Hon. Owen D. Young, Universalist, 
was scheduled to be the speaker of the 
evening. The banquet was held in honor 
of Judge Bell, but it also served to give 
honor to his successor, Judge Abram Zoller. 
His term of office is six years, beginning 
on Jan. 1, 1930. 

Judge Zoller was the Republican can- 
didate for this office. His opponent was 
Hon. Frank H. Shall, Universalist, and a 
former mayor of Little Falls, now occupy- 
ing the position of a United States com- 
missioner. At the Down and Out ban- 
quet, the Universalist minister in Her- 
kimer, Rev. W. H. Skeels, gave the invo- 
cation, so this part of the court in the Em- 
pire State has been properly opened and 
Universalist influence in the life of the 
county is politically recognized. 

Judge Zoller, like Judge Bell, has a Uni- 
versalist background. Judge Bel had 
his religious training in the Cedarville 
Universalist church, which recently cele- 
brated its centennial. Judge Zoller’s 
parents, grandparents and great-grand- 
parents were Universalists. We can not 
give his wife’s ecclesiastical background, 
simply because he has reached his forty- 
eighth year without a wife. 

His father was Jacob Zoller of Little 
Falls, who died in 1908. His mother is 
Mary J. Zoller and is living. He has two 
brothers and two sisters. His aunt was 
Mrs. Katherine Z. Miller of Fort Plain, 
whose will was recently probated giving 
$1,200 to our State Convention Pension 
Fund. Abram Zoller graduated from the 
high school in Little Falls as the valedic- 
torian of his class. This high scholarship 
was maintained in Williams. College and 
he was graduated in 1904 with the Phi 
Beta Kappa honor awarded to him in his 
junior year. Three years later he was 
graduated from the Harvard Law School 
with admittance to the bar in Massa- 
chusetts as well as in New York. He be- 
gan the practise of law in 1907 with offices 
in Syracuse and Little Falls. In 1914 he 
closed his Syracuse office and devoted all 
of his time to his practise in Little Falls. 

In the interview with Judge Zoller, 
the editor asked the usual personal ques- 
tions. Naturally, this judge believes in 
law observance and enforcement and says 
so. He sees the epidemic of lawlessness 
that has come into our social life and 
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realizes the serious problems facing the 
churches to-day in overcoming this break- 
down, and the accompanying indifference 
to the mission of the church. 

To the question relating to a hobby, 
Judge Zoller answered: ‘“‘I might say that 
I have no hobby, unless it be work with 
which I am very familiar and which takes 
a great deal of my time and energy as the 
days come and go.’’ In looking over his 
career, we do see the habit of work, and 
with that popularity of work in his daily 
program, there has been a working desire 
to be useful in the general life of his city 
and church. 

In January, 1916, he was elected the first 
Republican mayor of the city, when Demo- 
crats had a corner on the office for many 
years. He was honored with a re-election, 
serving four years. 

In 1918, he was in Washington, spend- 
ing several months in the legal department 
of the army quartermaster corps, purchas- 
ing branch. Last May, by Mayor Tanzer, 
he was appointed a member of the board 
of education of Little Falls for a five years’ 
term. For many years, he has been a 
trustee of the Y. M.C. A. He was one of 
the organizers of the local chapter of Amer- 
ican Red Cross, which is still doing a splen- 
did work. From 1920, he has been one of 
the five managers of the County Tubercu- 
losis Hospital, serving on this board from 
its original creation until Jan. 1, when he 
resigned on account of the load of his 
many other duties. 

In the Universalist church of Little 
Falls, he has served several terms of three 
years as trustee. His interests were not 
confined to the local church. For several 
years he served the State Convention as 
trustee, then two years as vice-president. 
In November, 1922, be hegan his service as 
president of our State Convention, occupy- 
ing the office three years. He was presi- 
dent at the time of the centennial of the 
Convention which was celebrated in 1925 
in the Little Falls church. 

We wish him a most successful career 
in his new office. He began his work 
with eminent qualifications in character 
and ability—Hmpire State Universalist. 

* * 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Even more to the purpose is the big 
meeting held yesterday, March 7. Two 
years ago, or rather a year ago at this 
time, Mrs. Cary conceived the idea of 
having a union prayer meeting for all the 
women of all the churches in Tokyo on 
the World Day of Prayer for Missions. 
She began by asking various people, and 
they discouraged her. However, once 
started, Mrs. Cary does not easily surren- 
der. She went to the wife of a leading 
Japanese pastor of a Congregational 
church—the one where she has a Bible 
class—and this woman, sick at the time 
and unable to help, told her of another 
who surely would. She wrote to this other 

(Continued on page 700) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
| Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 43 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed, 


Editorial 


_ SULLIVAN, THE WARE LECTURE AND UNITY 


T was a profoundly moving experience to hear 
the Rey. William L. Sullivan, D. D., at his best 
as we heard him this year in the Ware Lecture. 

The best report we can give of the lecture, which will 
appear next week, will be a pale feeble thing in com- 
parison with the reality. 

Though it was given in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, to a crowded house, on Wednesday 
night of Anniversary Week, though he took as his 
subject “Religious Liberalism as a Moral Vocation,” 
these details are unimportant. The essential thing is 
that a man stood up and talked of time and eternity, 
of man and God, in such a way that light flooded the 
place. He made a profound impression. We are 
inclined to think the sermon will be epoch-making in 
its influence. It seemed to us as if the congregation 
hung on his words, but we checked our judgment by 
that of a calm, cool Unitarian minister present who 
said: “A few, feeling the invective, squirmed. The 
great majority are profoundly moved.” 

If invective is the word, and we question it, it 
was leveled against moral degeneracy and decay, 
against closing our eyes to the plain warnings of his- 
tory, and against the pitiful substitutes offered to-day 
for spiritual religion. 

But it was not in any irony or denunciation that: 
the strength of the sermon lay. It was in its picture 
of the march of the centuries, its story of inevitable 
downfall which comes from the substitution of artifice, 
or device, or plan, for soul power, in its description of 
the glorious company of the prophets so many of 
whom also were martyrs, and in its revelation of the 
radiance of faith. 

It was also in its mighty declaration that these 
prophets—Jesus, Paul, Dante, Savonarola, Huss, 
Wycliffe, and the others—are the inheritance of the 
liberal. It was in its call to the liberal to give him- 
self to the enrichment of souls so that institutions full 
of promise for the race may be saved. 

The warning that Dr. Sullivan gave to liberalism 
may be suggested by the sentence: “‘Suppose we (in 
the liberal churches) create an atmosphere in which 
not a single prophet who ever lived could breathe.” 

His closing appeal, imperfectly reported, was: 
“Dear friends, I am going to stand here and ask God 
Almighty to forgive us. We have neglected His 
grace. We have lost the splendor of His adoption. 


God forgive us. Lead us back to the shining way 
where we can find the height and depth and glory and 
victory associated with all of His mighty prophets, 
and the mightiest, who is Christ. May we learn once 
more to pray.” 

If, as some of our Universalists claim, we and 
others have failed at times to do justice to our Uni- 
tarian brethren, and have failed to promote a closer 
walk with their free churches, let those Universalists 
see that Sullivan is asked to give one of the main ad- 
dresses at our General Convention, and we will forget 
differences. So would the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. So would the Congregational National 
Council. So would a Methodist General Conference. 
So would all who keep faith in God, the moral order 
and Jesus, if Sullivan were inspired to speak as he 
spoke in Boston on the occasion of the Ware-Lecture. 

* * 
FREDERICK ELIOT THE HUMANIST 

REDERICK ELIOT is one of the ablest of the 
so-called humanists. In the abstract of his 
address at the May Meetings, to be published 
next week, we shall find humanism at its best. He 
wants a new idea of God, non-personal, ethically 
austere, inclusive of beauty. He asks us to use our 
brains and to go on thinking, unafraid of the results. 
We should be apoor lot to manifest fear of such a man. 
He has handicap enough in this man’s-size task with- 
out our adding to the burden. The main handicap 
is a lack of words. Personal means something for 
which it is hard to find a substitute. Where personal 
suggests limitation upon the limitless, or the caprice or 
passion of mankind, it is a poor word to apply to God. 
But where a substitute fails to embody in the concept 
that which personality at its best brings to it, the sub- 
stitute will fail. For the kinship between God and 
man is essential in religion. A great big man sitting 
in the sky is an unworthy thought of God, but in our 
idea of God there must be that which represents 
consciousness in God and the understanding heart, or 
the refinement and enlargement of these ideas. While 
we shall watch with sympathy and, we trust, growing 
understanding the work of men like Eliot, we shall 

still say “‘Father.”’ 

Says Mr. Eliot, quoting Emerson: 

“Heartily know, 
When half-gods go 
‘The gods arrive.’’ 
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Heartily know also when our best gods go, athe- 
ism arrives. The God of Jesus is our best god still. 

There is one way of getting a better god, which 
our generation does not seem much disposed to try. 
It is by more use of what god or gods we have, making 
their acquaintance, listening for their voices, cultivat- 
ing an awareness. To use a very old phrase, it is 
getting down on our knees not in supineness and 
servility, but in humility, open-mindedness, confidence 


and love. 
cae 3 


THE LITTLE FILIPINO VALET 


HE tragic death of a prominent Boston business 
man who threw himself from Pulpit Rock, on 
the Henry Cabot Lodge estate in Nahant, is 

lighted up by the story of the heroic fight made for 
the life of his master by a frail little Filipino valet. 

He was not an old family retainer, but a new 
chauffeur-valet. He was not impelled by friendship, 
but by a noble sense of respons bility. His master 
was sick and in a way in his charge. When the 250- 
pound man suddenly hurled himself head first off the 
thirty-five foot cliff, the little Filipino scrambled after 
him, severely wrenching his back, and then plunged 
straight into the water to lift his living but unconscious 
master partly above the breakers. Battered, bleeding, 
almost unconscious himself, the little fellow kept the 
big man from drowning. It was a futile fight because 
his master was dying of his injuries, but the valet 
acted well his part. 

Not all of us realize the possibilitiesin the lives of 
the little men who open doors for us or who serve us in 
the club cars of our through trains. Nor do all of us 
understand the wealth of ability in the great island 
people for whom we have been acting as protector and 
friend. 

These men, small in stature, are not small in 
caliber. They are far more entitled to our respect than 
the imperialists who despise them. 

The valet who leaped down the cliffs at Nahant 
and risked his life in the performance of his duty, 
helps give us a perspective. 

* * 


GEORGE FOX: SEEKER AND FRIEND 


‘HE firm of Harper and Brothers has begun the 
publication of a series of Creative Lives, and 
entrusted the task of editing the series to our 

literary editor, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College. Volume one of this series, “George 
Fox: Seeker and Friend,” by Rufus M. Jones,* was 
published May 1. Volume two, “Phillips Brooks,” 
by Bishop Lawrence, is in press. 

Rufus M. Jones, professor of Philosophy at Haver- 
ford, historian of the Quakers, writer on the mystics, 
never yet has done an obscure or uninteresting work, 
but this time, writing for people outside the Quaker 
fellowship and with a subject like George Fox, he has 
surpassed himself. We give a sample of his work in 
the chapter on Social Work republished in this issue. 

“His best ideals,” says Rufus Jones of Fox, “have 
now become a part of the common air we breathe, but 


*George Fox, Seeker and Friend,’ by Rufus M. Jones. 
Harper and Brot <ers.-' Price $2.00. 


‘of Great Britain and in Ireland, Germany, Holland, ‘| 
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the bold champion of them in a time when they were — 
novel and dangerous and costly deserves to be better ~ 
known.” & 
It is profitable for people in the churches called © 
liberal who have a tendency to think that liberalism 
came into the world with their especial movement, to 
read a work like this. ; 

Back in the seventeenth century this young man 
Fox broke with religion as theology and espoused the 
cause of religion as life. In every man, according to 
Fox, there was a Divine spark. God was a being 
like Christ, tender and loving. He knew God ex- 
perimentally. He knew and loved the Bible, but 
knew God and Christ not through scriptures but by 
revelation. To salvation Fox held there is no limit. 
He attacked “imputed righteousness and legal holi- 
ness.” Salvation is for him ‘complete normal 
spiritual health and moral power.” “However little 
Fox suspected it,’ says the author,’ he was essen- 
tially a humanist in the noble sense of the word.” 

“He felt a strong revulsion from the tendency to 
reduce religion to phrases or statements or doctrinal _ | 
formulations, for he saw with utmost clarity that they ~ 
are wholly different from the true thing itself, which is | 
and must be an experience, a life, an incarnation.” 

To hold such ideas to-day is easy. To proclaim | 
them in seventeenth century England meant severe © 
punishment. i 

In Rufus Jones we have a man who is acquainted _ | 
with modern psychology analyzing the mind of a_ | 
mystic. We have the historian of mysticism telling _ | 
the life story of a mystic of action. Dr. Jones easily | 
disposes of the notion that the thinker of great thoughts 
can not be a doer of great deeds. 

The story of George Fox of course is the story of | 
the origin of the Friends movement, but the book is _ | 
essentially the life story of a man, not of a movement. © | 

Into the pages there come characters like William — | 
Penn, Margaret Fell, the disciple of Fox, who even- | 
tually married him, Robert Barclay, the learned — 
Scotchman “who bowed before the unlearned,” and | 
the Great Protector himself, Oliver Cromwell. =| 

There is the story of ‘‘journeyings oft’’in all parts — | 
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Barbados, and the United States. 

Chapter eleven is made up largely of well chosen 
extracts from the travel diary, dealing with travels in | 
the American colonies before the day of roads or 
stage-coaches. It makes vivid reading. 

Down through Maryland and Delaware we roll 
to-day over swamps, rivers and the heads of bays, 
never realizing what it meant to ford those waters 
and make one’s way through the woods on Indian 
trails and sleep, as Fox did, at times in Indian wig- 
wams. New Jersey was still West Jersey and East 
Jersey. New Castle was ‘“‘the Dutch town of New- 
castle.” Rhode Island and Providence were dif- 
ferent places. But Oyster Bay was Oyster Bay, and 
a great Quaker assembly took place there. And a 
Hartshorn lived, then as now, between Middletown 
and Shrewsbury, N. J. 

The story unfolded in chapter eight, ‘“The Suffer- 
ings of Fox,’ fully justifies the subhead put over it 
by Professor Jones, “Of whom the world was not 
worthy.’ Fox was arrested or haled before magis- 
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trates over sixty times, and endured eight severe 
imprisonments, some of them under terrible condi- 
tions. 

The book takes us into the very heart of the 
seventeenth century. It broadens our knowledge of 
history. It gives a vivid picture of the Quaker move- 
ment. It immeasurably increases our respect for 
man as man. Though there were tyrants and jailers, 
cruel mobs and more cruel ecclesiastics, there was 
‘George Fox, and one George Fox willing to follow 


conscience to the very limit outweighs them all. 
4 na * 


UNITARIANS BACK BIRTH CONTROL 


HE American Unitarian Association at its 105th 
annual meeting in Boston took action on birth 
control which placed it squarely with the Uni- 

versalist General Convention, which dealt with this 
matter in Washington. The action was almost 
unanimous. It followed an address by the Rev. 
Minot Simons, D. D., of New York City, in which 
he declared that ‘birth control is here among the 
well-to-do but not among the ill-to-do who need it 
most.’”” He added amid cheers: “I do not know of a 
single social worker who is not in favor of it. Legis- 
lation against it is class legislation. It is plain and 
‘implacable prejudice which stands in the way.” 

The resolution adopted was as follows: 


Whereas, it is becoming increasingly clear that, in 
the interest of social betterment, racial progress and a 
more wholesome family life, parenthood should be under- 
taken voluntarily and intelligently with due regard for 
the mother’s health and the children’s welfare, both 
physical and moral. Be it therefore 

Resolved, that the American Unitarian Association 
recommends to its constituent churches and members 
an earnest consideration of the fundamental social, 
economic and eugenic importance of birth control to the 
end that they may support al! reasonable efforts in their 
communities for the promotion of the birth control 


movement. 
eee 


SHALL WE MOVE HEADQUARTERS? 


N responsible circles, the suggestion made often in 
the past ten years that we move to Washington 
has been renewed. 

Two main reasons are given: One is that thou- 
sands of people visit Washington who do not visit 
Boston, and that Universalist Headquarters would 
have a chance to profit by these visits. A second 
reason is that the coming field of activity for our 
church is in the South, and Washington is the gateway 
of the South. 

To these reasons, both sound, may be added the 
fact that the Universalist National Memorial Church 
stands in Washington. It is a national center. Also 
next to the church and in its possession there is land 
enough on which to build a headquarters building. 
And finally, Washington is the Capital of the entire 
nation and not of a state. 

We have slight hope that suspicion of ‘“‘uhe Boston 
gang” running things at Headquarters would be 
dissipated by the move, for whoever runs things will 
be a gang to some people, and there would have to he 
such a “gang” in Washington as well asin Boston. 

Against moving there are considerations of 
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trouble and expense, the rooting up of faithful workers 
from homes they love (or losing their services), the 
fact that Boston is the old capital of Universalism, 
and the further fact that a quarter of our churches are 
in New England. 

It may not be known generally that the official 
headquarters of the Universalist General Convention 
is in New York City, and the official offices in the 
tower of the Church of the Divine Paternity. The 
pigeons and starlings in the tower are seldom disturbed 
by visits of the officials, but legally there is where we 
Universalists reside. We doubt, however, if New York 
would oppose removal from Boston to Washington. 

Sectional considerations have not come into the 
discussion so far. The one question being asked is 
what will prove best in the long run for the interests we 
are trying to serve. 

There is little doubt that the matter will come 
up. We should be ready for it. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PASTOR 


ROF. A. T. MURRAY, the President’s pastor, if 
such a thing there be as a pastor in the Friends 
Meeting, is a Stanford University professor 

brought on to be the teacher, or leader, of the Friends 
Meeting at Thirteenth Street and Columbia Road, 
Washington, because his friend, Herbert Hoover, 
decided to worship there. He spoke recently to the 
editors of the religious weeklies in Washington on the 
subject, “If I Were an Editor.” He began by say- 
ing that if he were an editor he would take a motto 
and print it across the front page of every issue: “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” Then in substance he declared that he would 
always try to remember the absolute value of truth 
and the relativity of all attempts to formulate it. 
He said: “Every attempt man has made to formulate 
truth has had the effect of calling for another formula- 
tion. All of his attempts to formulate have been 
based upon his inadequate comprehension of truth. 
Be fearless in emphasizing that formulated truth is 
imperfect.” 

In all that the editor does, Professor Murray 
continued, there ought to be sincerity. The veneer 
of convention spoils what we do. 

Also the editor should have tolerance. “Just 
as truth makes us free, it ought to make us free from 
intolerance.” 

Finally, the great teacher declared that if he 
were an editor he never would cease emphasizing 
“the oneness of the Christian faith.” He would try 
to think often of the text, ‘“By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples if ye have love one to another.” 
In his advanced seminars, Professor Murray declared, 
he has had Catholic priests. In the céommunity 
where he lives, he has preached in every pulpit but 
the Catholic and Christian Scientist. In funda- 
mental things intelligent men of good will are much 
closer to one another than they realize. The great 
task of religious journalism is to reveal this. It.all 
sounded very much as if Professor Murray had been 
reading the Christian Leader, or as if the editor of the 
Christian Leader had been studying under Professor 
Murray. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
IX. With a New Group at the Wayside Inn 


Johannes 


a) HE blessed rain of a May day was still falling 

‘| when we got out of the car at the Wayside 
e| Inn, crossed the highway and opened the 
old gate. Lilac and hawthorn were in bloom 
on each side of the path, and the leaves of maple and 
oak, half out, bent down, dripping. There seemed to 
be an unusual number of birds tumbling about in 
the trees, and orioles, robins, yellow warblers, cat- 
birds and song sparrows quickly announced who 
they were. 

The old inn, ample, solid, well kept, in spite of 
its 244 years, seemed to nod a welcome. Inside, the 
hostesses, old and new, spoke a welcome so fresh, so 
vital, so real, that one could not believe that they re- 
ceive one hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand 
people a year. One never finds the fixed smile and 
stereotyped speech at the old inn. 

I knew the inn had been in danger from forest 
fires, but I did not know how great the danger until 
I took a little walk just before dinner and struck the 
burned bushes and blackened pines around the school- 
house. 

Before the tap-room fire that night, with the rain 
beating and dripping and giving one a feeling of 
thanksgiving and security, a hostess friend told me 
the story of that terrible Sunday, May 4, just twelve 
days before, when hundreds of men and a dozen fire 
departments fought fire all day. 

That Sunday I had gone to Woonsocket by motor 
to preach for my friend Ellenwood. Repeatedly 
Dr. Etz, who was with me, pointed out smoke on the 
sky line and said, ‘Forest fires.” There was a high 
wind but neither of us nor the thousands of motorists 
on a Sunday outing realized the grim reality of the 
battle going on in scores of places all over the state— 
in cities like Nashua and on three sides of the old 
Wayside Inn. 

“The fire came near that Sunday morning,” said 
my hostess, “but the men got it out. Then late in 
the afternoon it broke out again, and driven by the 
wind came straight for the inn. It reached our pines 
by the schoolhouse and, though it was a sunny day, 
the black smoke almost blotted out the sun. All we 
could see was a red ball. It even leaped the wall at 
the schoolhouse.” 

The fire departments of Stowe, Framingham, 
Marlboro, sent men and apparatus. Cochituate re- 
sponded to a hurry up call late that Sunday afternoon. 
Boston sent two companies. These companies ran 
long lines of hose and pumped water from pond and 
brook. 

About a thousand men came with shovels and 
fought the fire as men fought it in the days of David 
How (or Howe), who founded the inn in 1686. Strange, 
is it not, that on the place of the greatest industrialist 
of: the country, who has all the newest machinery, 
men used a primitive tool which dates far back in 
human history, to save the historic place. 

It is this strange paradox that confronts one 
everywhere at the Wayside Inn. As my hostess put 


it as we sat before the blazing fire, “Mr. Ford’s life 
is a pendulum, swinging from the latest thing dis- 
covered to the oldest he can find, and then back 
again.”” Ox carts—ten-ton trucks; water power— 
electricity; farms—trade school; the oldest arts—the 
most modern teachers; shovel brigades—chemical 
engines; Indian pudding—oysters on the half shell. 

Sixty years David Howe ran the inn, and Ezekiel 
fifty and Adam forty-four and Lyman, the last of the 
Howe line, twenty. All that time some things did not 
change and they have not changed to-day. Wood 
had to be chopped, water brought, and crops raised 
by preparing the ground and putting in the seeds. 
All that is going on still. 
of Mr. Ford around the inn know their soil, spray their 
trees, choose their seed, handle better their crops. 

In the lower hall of the inn is a framed hand bill 
reading in part as follows: 


“In pursuance of a license from the Probate Court 
for the county of Middlesex, so much of the real estate 
of Lyman Howe, late of Sudbury, deceased, as shall raise 
the sum of sixty-six hundred and sixteen dollars and 
one cent for the payment of the debts of said deceased 
and charges of administration. A sale of from 30 to 40 
acres of wood will be made on Monday the 16th of 
December next, commencing on the Homestead, at 
9 o’clock in the forenoon. Much of the wood is large 
size and consists of white and black oak and chestnut.”’ 


Other things advertised were ‘‘a pew in the 


meeting-house of the orthodox society,’”’ pepper box | 


and silver spoons. 


It is interesting to note that then as now they q 


resorted to the expedient of advertising a free luncheon 
to help draw a crowd. 


For a generation after the death of the last Howe _ | 
the inn was an abandoned farmhouse—ramshackle, — 


in bad repair, rented only occasionally. Then Mr. 


Lemon took it, and finally Henry Ford. The period — 1 
of waste, neglect, loss, is over, but not, as many think, ~ 
because a rich man has it and is pouring out money on - 


it. It is because it is being managed and run in ef- 
ficient ways. It might astonish us if we knew how 
nearly Mr. Ford realizes his sensible ideal of making 
his projects pay their own way. Of course the many 
new projects he is constantly undertaking in connec- 
tion with the property must mean a large outlay. 

The inn to-day is fulfilling its function as an inn. 
In all the years past various congenial groups of friends 
from time to time have come to the inn to rest, to wan- 
der about, to sit by the fire and visit and forget the daily 
round. The most famous group was the Boston group 
—Treadwell, Parsons, Henry Ware Wells, Monti, Ole 
Bull, and the others who gave Longfellow his plan 
for the famous ‘“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
is the group of Universalist ministers who have an 
unbroken record extending over twenty-eight years 
coming to the inn in mid-winter for four days. Some- 
thing of that kind brought a group of us to the inn 
this stormy May night—eleven ministers (there were 
to have been twelve) especially congenial, six Con 
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gregationalists, two Baptists, two Unitarians and one 
Universalist. Onehad come from St. Louis January 1, 
and the dinner was in his honor. They were keen 
young fellows, all in important posts, most of them 
sought after frequently for other posts, one presi- 
dent of a theological seminary, others who have had 
chances to be, alert, simple, human, lovable men, the 
kind to travel with, camp with, or sit by the fire with 
in an old inn on a stormy night. One had succeeded 
the most famous literary man in the Unitarian minis- 
try in recent years. He brought his native South 
with him. Others carried us back to the West and 
Southwest with rollicking tales of the great and solemn 
who took themselves too seriously. One was a 
Canadian. Two of us were from New York. Per- 
haps there was a native Bostonian, but he kept very 
still about it. One man who was six feet two and a 
half in his stocking feet came from Bangor, where his 
father for a generation was the beloved head of the 
Theological Seminary. But all of these men, trained 
in history—some of them philosophers—delighted in 
the inn, the chicken dinner, the coffee in the old 
kitchen, the cigars by the tap-room fire, the memories 
of the Howes, the work of Ford. As it grew later, and 
the fire died down as visitors departed, the talk turned 
to more serious things—the occult, telepathy, faith 
in the future. “In brave and cheerful confidence— 
carry on,” seemed to be the attitude of the men. It 
was a group that will carry on. Some of them will go 
very far. 

I slept in the Edrehi Room—the room named 
after the Spanish Jew of the Tales. The poet, the 
theologian, the Sicilian, all were accustomed to spend 
time at the inn, but this fine old merchant of Boston 
never was there. He was a friend of Mr. Longfellow, 
and so naturally fitted into the poet’s scheme. 

The blazing fire in the dining room felt good in 
the morning. Miss H., the school mistress, with the 
Mary’s lamb schoolhouse, Mr. Ford’s school, in her 
care, was up betimes and, seated near, told me about 
the birds. “The fire has driven birds out of the 
woods,”’ she said, “we never have had around the 
place before. The pheasants in numbers are up 
around the schoolhouse.”” She reminded me to see 
the bitterns. Half a dozen pair of them live on the 
long, new, irregular Ford pond, back of theinn. Walk- 
ing out about the pond, I did see one of these birds 
flying along the other shore, the American bittern, 
the pile driver. I also saw many little teetery sand- 
pipers—the exact species I did not know. It was the 
paradise of the redwinged blackbirds. The fire had 
leaped Dutton road, which meets the post road at the 
schoolhouse, and stopped at the edge of the pond. 
Though only twelve days had passed since that des- 
perate struggle, new bright green shoots and dainty 
fronds of ferns already were pushing up through the 
blackened leaf mould. It made me think of the battle- 
scarred trenches that I saw between Paris and Noyon, 
abandoned by Hindenburg in the spring of ’17, and 
before mid-summer almost hidden in places by vines 
and grass and flowers. Resourceful, ever busy, tire- 
less nature starts instantly at the work of repair. It 
might take her one hundred and fifty years to make 
over one magnificent white pine, but she never loses 
a minute getting at it. 
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It seemed as if there could not be many places 
more beautiful than the inn the morning after the rain. 
Until noon the sun only partly showed himself. The 
rear guard clouds were moving on after the storm. 
But there was perfect beauty everywhere. One could 
stand still in the road or on the porch, in the garden, or 
on the hill, and get a picture which would last many 
days. The lilacs were especially beautiful, and, while 
I do not especially enthuse over the robin, I shall not 
soon forget a peep out of the east window of the Edi- 
son Room at a mother robin brooding her young in a 
lilac bush in full bloom. Nor did one have to leave 
the doorstep to do about all the birding he wanted— 
tanager, oriole, chestnut-sided myrtle, magnolia and 
yellow warblers, chippies, and song sparrows, and 
grackles. 

Said my hostess, “This time it will pay you to see 
the mill and the miller.” Discerning woman! Since 
my morning visit those stone walls, revolving wheel 
and lovely waterfall mean something. It is a real 
mill. It has atmosphere already. 

Over at Hopkinton, Mass., twenty-five miles 
away, there lived a miller named Smith, son and 
grandson of millers named Smith, and Smith had a 
mill “at least 125 years old.”” He was a carpenter, a 
wheelwright, a blacksmith also, as his father was before 
him, and his mill actually worked. He ground grain 
and he had an “‘up-and-down saw,” and he had a place 
fitted to do iron work. One day Henry Ford came to 
see him. Before he left Mr. Ford told him he needed 
his help. Later Mr. Boyer, manager of all the Ford 
properties at Sudbury, came and made a request and 
an offer. It was to help them get started, set up the 
machinery ahd teach the boys in the trade school 
what he could. Now Smith did not want to leave his 
mill. He did not need to. But a gassed soldier of 
the World War who had been with him offered to come 
back and take care of his place, and, while he did not 
hint at such a thing, if we are any judge this miller of 
Hopkinton has a sense of duty and pride in his busi- 
ness. When I found him he went on sawing until he 
saw I was really interested. He needed another chest 
and of course was making it—not buying it—and one 
of the trade school boys was helping him and was 
“learning by doing.’’ The miller opened the bins and 
showed me the meal and flour—rich whole wheat flour, 
pastry flour, bran for the bran muffins at the inn left 
from making the pastry flour, a second grade pastry 
flour, flour made from bran. Then he picked up the 
bottles of samples, for buckwheat griddles, for Indian 
pudding, for wheat cereal, ground oats for cattle, 
cracked corn for hens, finer cracked corn for chicks, 
old-fashioned rye meal, white corn meal, I can not re- 
member them all. I had had the delicious griddle 
cakes for breakfast made out of the wheat he had 
ground, so I knew a bit about his product. Then we 
saw the mill and he started it up. Top floor, bags of 
grain, hoppers and other paraphernalia, places where 
the grain is poured to fall to the floor below, places 
where the ground product comes back to go over the 
sifters and fall down again to the bins. On the second 
floor he turned the iron wheel while I watched out of 
the window. The water came shooting over the big 
wheel in a flood. Slowly it turned and instantly the 
machinery inside started. Down on the first floor 
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are the gears that take the resistless but slow-moving 
power of the outside wheel and speed it up until it 
whirls the rollers that do the business. Over the little 
mill pond and along Hop Brook the cliff swallows 
were darting—an exquisite blue sheen on their backs, 
and a beautiful rufous color on their breasts. Up- 
stairs the boy was lifting sacks of corn and putting it 
into the bin, and attentively watching the miller of 
Hopkinton “change her over,” for he had been doing 
flour for Indian pudding last night, and now must get 
out some cracked corn. Merrily sang the waters as 
waters have sung since clouds first rose out of the 
great deep. It seemed as if I had moved back into 
the time of long ago, but in the dusty mill and with 
the miller there was a sense of reality and—shall I say? 
—a sense of eternity that brought peace. 

The trade school is an experiment. Some other 
time I shall deal with it more in detail. If it works, 
and it seems to be working, there will be others like it. 
The boys, twelve to seventeen years of age, out of 
many racial stocks, none from very favored or pros- 
perous families, are learning to do farm work and mill 
work, read, write and cipher, the history of their 
‘country, to take care of themselves, to dance, to 
spend money wisely, to balance their rations and keep 
well. They have both play and work, a chance to 
meet cultured hostesses, and an opportunity for a 
training that will help them earn their living. 

“This experiment,” says Eunice Fuller Barnard 
in the New York Times, “revolutionary in its direct- 
ness, Mr. Ford has planted not in the progressive 
untrammeled West, but in the very seat of scholastic 
traditions in this country. About the comfortable old 
house which serves the boys as both home and school, 
spread the gentle hills and valleys of the Massa- 
chusetts countryside.. A few miles to the north sleeps 
the Concord of Emerson and Alcott. To the east 
rise the classic halls of Harvard and of Boston. With- 
in a stone’s throw is the monument to New England 
culture—the little red schoolhouse of Mary’s lamb 
fame, which Mr. Ford himself has set up in South 
Sudbury, near the restored Wayside Inn, which he 
also owns and operates as a kind of museum and 
tavern. Hither as a piquant contrast or, perhaps on 
the contrary, as a symbol that in the new he is, after 
all; building upon the old, or possibly only by way of 
combining his enthusiasms, Mr. Ford has thus staged 
his experiment in his own particular shrine of American 
social history.” 

Two new projects are in hand, the dam in the 
hills near by for water and water power, and the coun- 
try store. Step by step Mr. Ford is making an old- 
fashioned country community, but tenaciously he 
sticks to the idea of making it contribute to the life of 
to-day. This country store is a building actually used 
as a general store for years, bought near by and hauled 
up to a position on the new State Highway near the 
inn. There will be in it the old stove, the old chairs, 
the old counters and shelves, and a general stock of 
goods. In it also will be offered for sale fruits and 
other products of the farms which motorists are glad 
to buy. ° We men who have eaten the famous Mac- 
Intosh Red apples of the inn for a number of winters 
hope business will be good, but not too good, in this 
commodity. There will be a chance for some of the 
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boys to help build up a new industry and to find out 
how it is done. 

As I did not go into town until the two o’clock 
bus there was a chance for another good walk. 

I studied the beautiful cliff or eave swallows 
with care. Never did a person have a better chance. 
They were skimming along the brook and darting 
under the bridge where the Sicilian used to lean and 
watch the speckled trout. Here I could see their 
square tails and the beautiful blue of their backs. 
I watched them with deep interest, for I had just read 
an article in the Awk about the efforts the New Jersey 
Audubon Society is making to save this species. 
The birds ask but little: the use of the space under 
the eaves of a barn and a mudhole convenient to it. 
In New Jersey they are offering prizes to farmers for 
the largest colonies. The farmers are interested in 
the money of course, but some of them are more in- 
terested in the idea that there is any harm in knock- — 
ing down the mud nests of these birds, or any value in | 
encouraging them. The society has made it known | 
that nailing up a few laths under the eaves makes it — 
easier for the birds and encourages them. q 

Up on the ridge, through the woods to the new 
reservoir, I took my last walk for this trip. The rose-, 
breasted grosbeak which had eluded me in Washington || 
came out on the end of a bare branch and sang a few — 
liquid notes. 


violets. There were refreshing pine odors everywhere. 


* * * 


THESE THINGS SHALL STAY 


Some things there are which change not— 
As green leaves in Spring 
And running water; 
The beach in waiting silence fraught 
With songs the salt winds bring 
With strange sea laughter murmuring 
Till they have taught her 
Their shifting songs to sing; 


At drowsy summer window ledges 
Fingered winds that press and pass 

And trample soft-foot through the hedges, 
Or poise a-tip-toe in the grass 

Swaying along the pathway’s edges; 


The wet wind’s breath on a gray beech bole; 
The flash of sun on a swallow’s wing; 

The riot in a robin’s soul 
When love of earth has made him sing 

At the middle moment of the dawn 
Before day comes and the night is gone. 


Song and love and wind and rain 
Have been, are, will be again. . 

Behind the wind’s swift changes, 
And the green leaf’s growing, 

A deathless spirit ranges 
Beautiful past knowing 

By day and by night... . 
Roof-trees may fall 

And granite moulder, 
Old love take flight 

And new love grow older. 
These things shall stay, 

None of these all 
Shall pass away. 

Hal Saunders White. 


In places the ground was carpeted with | 
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SIN spite of the fact that George Fox was a mystic 
4| and that he laid so much stress on the inward 
way, he was nevertheless of all things a man 
2} of action and concerned with the practical 
tasks of life. His religion was fully as much outward 
-asit was inward. His Divine Light was a principle of 
unity. It bound into one whole the two diverse at- 
titudes of his nature, and he was following his bent 
alike when he sat on a haystack unmoved for three 
hours in silence and when he rode through the English 
‘counties, or the American forests, preaching and 
creating meetings. From the first his religion took a 
practical turn. He did not think of religion primarily 
as a way to win a peaceful refuge in the world beyond. 
Having dropped his burden of theology as Bunyan 
did his burden of sin, he lost at the same time the 
habit of considering salvation as a title to a mansion 
in heaven. It became for him at once a way of living 
in the world now, a program for the actual pilgrimage 
|we are engagedin. Fox seldom uses the word through 
which Christ expressed his central program—the 
kingdom of God—but in a rough and general way its 
ideals are his ideals. He wanted to see God’s will 
done on earth, where conditions are difficult, as it is 
now done in heaven, where conditions are easy. One 
of Fox’s apostolic men, Francis Howgill, bears this 
fine testimony: ‘‘We often said to one another, with 
great joy of heart, ‘What! Is the kingdom of God 
/ come to be with men?’ ” 
For the present age the most important thing 
' about Fox’s mission in the world is not his theory, 
but his practical way of life. Truth for him was 
_always something a man can not only think but be. 
To discover a truth involves the apostolic task of go- 
ing out and doing it. Fox, like St. Francis and like 
their greater Master of Galilee, believed absolutely in 
the conquering power of faith and love. Swinging 
away as he did from the prevailing theories of human 
depravity, he went far over to the other extreme and 
took a strikingly optimistic view of man. His most 
frequent phrase is, ““Mind that of God in every man.” 
Set man free from the tyranny and oppression, lib- 
| erate him from the false theories of life, draw out his 
potential capacities by a true education, awaken him 
to a consciousness of God within him, and there are 
no limits to his spiritual possibilities. The one great 
method of ending the old way of life and inaugurating 
the new is the practise of love. Act with honesty and 
sincerity under all circumstances, meet everybody 
- with an understanding mind as well as with trust and 
confidence, reveal a spirit of spontaneous and un- 
feigned love, and there will prove to be pretty nearly 
nothing in the world that will successfully resist that 
impact. 
Notwithstanding the fact of his early years of 
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solitude and withdrawal, Fox was by disposition a 
social-minded man. He saw and felt wrong social 
conditions as unerringly as he saw and felt the near- 
ness of God. Before he had even set forth to preach 
his message of the Light he had an impression that he 
ought to go to the justices and tell them-t6 consider 
the condition of servants and to see to it that these 
servants had fair wages. ‘At a certain time, when I 
was at Mansfield, there was a sitting of the justices 
about hiring of servants; and it was upon me from the 
Lord to go and speak to the justices, that they should 
not oppress the servants in their wages. So I walked 
towards the inn where they sat; but finding a company 
of fiddlers there, I did not go in, but thought to come 
in the morning, when I might have a more serious op- 
portunity to discourse with them. But when I came 
in the morning, they were gone, and I was struck even 
blind, that I could not see. I inquired of the inn- 
keeper where the justices were to sit that day, and he 
told me, at a town eight miles off. My sight began to 
come to me again; and | went and ran thitherward as 
fast as Icould. When I was come to the house where 
they were, and many servants with them, I exhorted 
the justices not to oppress the servants in their wages, 
but to do that which was right and just to them; and I 
exhorted the servants to do their duties, and serve 
honestly. They all received my exhortation kindly; 
for I was moved of the Lord therein.” 

He was always concerned for toilers. He was 
deeply distressed by the excessive drinking in taverns. 
He was shocked as soon as he saw the way men and 
women lived in jails and prisons. He was convinced 
that the prisons where people were supposed to be 
“corrected” were inhuman instruments. He knew 
that capital punishment was wrong. He was certain 
that the entire method of correction was on the wrong 
basis and defeated itself. “As I walked towards the 
jail, the word of the Lord came to me, saying, ‘My 
love was always to thee, and thou art in my love.’ And 
I was ravished with the sense of the love of God, and 
greatly strengthened in my inward man. But when 
I came into the jail where those prisoners were, a great 
power of darkness struck me; and [| sat still, having 
my spirit gathered into the love of God.” 

He saw in Negroes and North American Indians, 
in the unfavored races everywhere, moral and spiritual 
possibilities which others had hardly suspected. He 
had an unlimited faith in education and he was an 
unceasing advocate of it. He wanted boys and girls 
to study “everything civil and useful in the creation.” 
It is useless to expect that he would by miraculous 
insight have the sound principles of sociology which 
our scientific age is slowly building up. The im- 
portant fact is that again and again he rightly diag- 
nosed the trouble and put his finger on the diseased 
spot. With a swift intuition he pronounced against 
evil customs which had gone unchallenged for centuries 
and with the same sure insight he suggested a new 
way of action. He had, as I have said, a great stock of 
trust and confidence in man. His foundation theory 
of man, as a being possessed of something from God, 
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taught from within by direct illumination, made him 
hopeful and persistently expectant. 

Even his most odd and bizarre convictions and 
peculiarities had reference to his passion for a better 
social order and for a truer relationship. The use of 
“thee” and “‘thou” had its origin with him in a de- 
termination to treat all men alike. It was a badge of 
human equality. He would not say “thou” to the 
laborer and “you’”’ to the magnate. As in his boy- 
hood use of “‘verily,’”’ so here, he proposed to make 
language a medium of truth and sincerity. His lips 
should utter only what his heart and mind endorsed. 
If formal etiquette expected him to say to a man what 
he very well knew was not true, then he resolved to 
have nothing more to do with formal etiquette till the 
end of the world! Some of his points of social reform 
are trivial and hair-splitting, no doubt. He some- 
times makes a mountain out of an ant-hill. But his 
basic principle was a high and significant one. Truth 
and sincerity were the two guardian angels who at- 
tended Fox’s steps. He was a fallible man, like the 
rest of us, and he was not always wise, but this can be 
said: He minded the Light in his soul and he did what 
he dared to dream of. 

He attacked the most gigantic problems in the 
same spirit in which men have since set forth to con- 
quer the poles of the earth or to climb Mt. Everest. 
He had a dash of that same divine folly which was 
raised to such a height in “‘God’s little fool” of Assisi. 
He took quite literally the saying that there are no 
mountains which can successfully resist a well- 
grounded faith. War had always existed. It was as 
old as fear and hate. It was due to the thrust of 
immemorial instincts. And men said then, as was 
said two thousand years before, ““What has been is 
what shall be.”’ No, said Fox, war is wrong; it is im- 
moral, it is inhuman and it shall not be. There is a 
spirit which conquers it and abolishes it, and I propose 
to incarnate that spirit and to practise it and to call 
others to that way of life until we girdle the world 
with men and women who live in “‘that life and power 
which does away with the occasion for all war.” 
“The seed of God reigns, and it is atop of the Devil 
and all his works” is one of his great phrases. “I 
told them I knew whence all wars arose, even from 
the lusts, according to James’s doctrine; and that I 
lived in the virtue of that life and power that took 
away the occasion of all wars. Yet they courted me 
to accept of their offer, and thought I did but compli- 
ment them. But I told them I was come into the 
covenant of peace which was before wars and strifes 
were.” Again people said, ““What has been done is 
what shall be done.’”’ But once more this simple 
knight of God rode forth with no other strength than 
his faith that what is eternally right can in the end be 
done. He did not live to see the new world which his 
faith forecast. We do not altogether see it yet, after 
the flow of three centuries. But he has pretty well 
demonstrated the truth of his famous saying that 
“one man raised by God’s power to stand and live 
in the same spirit the prophets and apostles were in 
can shake the count y ten miles around’’—yes, for 
ten thousand miles, and for three centuries. He has 
made it easier for-us to believe in the triumph of ideals, 
and he has verified the fact that the way of faith and 
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love is a real way to the achievement of good ends; 
and it may even turn out to be the only way. His 
impact on the world has been, what he would have 
wished it to be, slow and gradual, the gentle influence 
of spiritual forces. He was, as William Penn said, 
“A heavenly minded man;” and after his long, hard, 
honest fight for truth and goodness, he had some right 
to speak those last dying words of his, “I am clear, 
I am fully clear.” 

George Fox’s world was a very different one from 
our world to-day. His ideas and his hopes have such 
a different setting and such a peculiar fringe and 
background that it is not easy to dissociate them from 
their climate and to envisage them in the transformed — 
light and atmosphere of this new age. Even when a 
man is ‘“‘ahead of his time” his thoughts and projects 
are all valued in terms of its strivings and conflicts, 
not in the perspective of later centuries. The strug- 
gles, the changes, the spiritual achievements, of these — 
three centuries since George Fox learned to say 
“thou,” have no parallel in any other three-century 4 
span of history, and we must’ calmly recognize the e 
fact that he belongs in the seventeenth century, not — 
in the twentieth. He would feel far from home if he © 
were suddenly ‘dropped down” into the labyrinth of — 
our complicated life and if he found himself confronted — 
with the maze of our “modern’’ questions and prob- | 
lems. And yet he has made a real contribution to the — 
world of to-day; he has a vital message for it; his © 
spirit and his religious insight speak in no uncertain © 
way to our present condition, and we are at many 
points immense debtors to him. Not the least among ~ 
his contributions to us are his personality and his own — 
experience. George Eliot finely said: 


The greatest legacy a hero leaves his race 
Is—to have been a hero. 


Nee WA 


George Fox’s overcoming life, his conquering ~ 
faith, the depth and conviction of his own experience, — 
outweigh any words he spoke. He reveals the fresh- _ 
ness, the vitality, the staying quality of a real man. ' 
His human qualities and his odd humor are precious © 
traits. His tempered optimism is a splendid tonic, — 
and his inward sense that “‘the'’seed of God reigns and © 
is over all” stirs us with thanksgiving even yet. 

* * * 


RECOMPENSE 


To keep a tranquil mind through days of pain 
And have a word of cheer for weary souls 

Who daily cross my path; to look ahead 

With courage and with faith; to bury deep 
The sorrows and the failures of the past; 

To see my dear ones carrying the loads 

That should be mine and not increase their weight 
By useless fretting; to let hands and brain 

Lie idle when the urge and zest of life 
Continually challenge all their powers; 

To harbor no resentment when the prize 

I coveted so much has been bestowed 

On some one else because my waning strength 
Could not survive the rigors of the race. 

And without bitterness or vain regrets 

To stand aside and watch the world go by; 
God—if this be my task—then may I find 

In doing it, with gladness, my reward. 


Adele Hope Kirby, in Congregationalist. 


! 
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The Great Unitarian Assembly 


[QIN beautiful Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Al with its memories of William Ellery Channing, 
the greatest of Unitarian saints and prophets, 

se} Sunday night, May 18, before a large and rep- 
resentative congregation, the Anniversary Week or 
May Meetings of the American Unitarian Association 
began. 

Unusual significance attached to these meetings 
this year because of the Massachusetts Bay Tercen- 
tenary. 

The opening service was conducted by the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, the Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, D. D., assisted by the Rev. William 
H. Parker of Fairhaven, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., long president of 
the Association, and now minister of the Arlington 
Street Church. Descended from a long line of Puri- 
tan ancestors, and trained in Puritan schools, Dr. 
Eliot is especially fitted to interpret the Puritan. 

His sermon was a spirited repudiation of the idea 
that religion is a drab, spiritless, negligible thing, and 
an eloquent exposition of the high adventure of true 
religion. 

“Tf it had been just grim, solemn, drab,”’ said he, 
“do you think that I, a football captain in my youth, 
would have turned to religion?” 

“To many people,” said Dr. Eliot, ‘the church 
is an obsolete institution. Some manifest nominal 
respect, but think that the church does not amount 
to much. Some there are who are actively hostile, 
who think of the church as a thing for childish minds. 
If people think of the church as drab and futile the 
fault is with us. Make sure that your church is no 
conventional institution where you are just puttering 
around with trivial interests. 

“Much of the current criticism of the church is 
superficial, but some rests on a sound basis. The 
church is made up of people like you and me, fallible 
and imperfect. But because an institution is im- 
perfect, there is no reason to condemn it utterly. Its 
abiding vitality is attested by the changes it has 
faced throughout its history.” 

Referring to Arlington Street Church, Dr. Eliot 
said: “‘This old church, by no means the oldest of the 
religious institutions of our city, has seen the com- 
plete transformation of every institution of our com- 
munity—business, commerce, domestic habits, educa- 
tion, political organization, all revolutionized in the 
course of this one church’s existence—and yet through 
all those tumultuous years this old church has gone 
steadfastly on its way, adapting itself to changing 
conditions of life and thought, but holding by the same 
permanent principles and teaching the immutable laws 
of the moral and spiritual life. Here we combine 
innovation with tradition. Here we can guide our 
present obligations by proved verities.”’ 

Other striking utterances were these: ‘“‘What a 
muddle we preachers must have made of our job if 
people think of church-going merely as sitting through 
a boresome hour where nothing really happens.” 

“Don’t let any one impose on you the thought 
that religion, our religion, is a soft, invertebrate senti- 
mentalism.”’ 


“Let us have a faith for the whole man, truth for 
the intellect, good works for the hand, love for the 
heart, and for the soul that faith in God which shines 
the brightest when things are dark.” 

“Beware of false prophets. When a new idea 
gets into an unfurnished mind, it has the time of its 
life rattling around. Some mistake their own voices 
for the crack of doom. Shocking and startling people 
is a very juvenile form of sport.” 

“Tt is not freedom from Seen that is the 
essence of Unitarianism. It is freedom for some- 
thing.” 

The Meetings on Monday 

The services on Monday began with a devotional 
meeting in King’s Chapel at nine o’clock, conducted 
by the Rev. Robert P. Doremus of Gloucester. Mr. 
Doremus delivered a vital and inspiring address which 
we regret that we have not in hand for publica- 
tion. 

The Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
met at the same hour. 

At 9.30 one of the oldest of Massachusetts ec- 
clesiastical organizations held its annual public meet- 
ing in King’s Chapel. This was the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, taking .in 
both Unitarians and Congregationalists. The Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D. D., of the First Church in Boston, 
presided, the Rev. Thomas H. Billings of Salem read 
the Scriptures, and the Rev. Charles H. Cutler of 
Andover offered the invocation. Two interesting 
addresses were made on “Our Inheritance from the 
Puritans.” é 

The Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, D. D., of 
the First Parish, Brighton, spoke in part as follows: 


“The great contribution of the Puritans was the value they 
put on humanity. It was their insistence upon the worth of 
human personality. Where did these men of three hundred 
years ago get such ideals? Medievalism was characterized by 
building institutions and belittling men. During the Inquisition 
the original, courageous, virile individuals were executed and 
the meek, docile men were allowed to live. Then came a time 
when suddenly men took a saying of Jesus and gave it wide ap- 
plication: The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath. The men of the Renaissance said institutions were 
made for men and not men for institutions. In that era stands 
the noble figure of Erasmus. If it seems to us that Puritanism 
is narrow, restricted, conservative, all we need to do is to com- 
pare it with the environment in which it found itself. When we 
do this we see that the Puritan was the liberal in polities, in re- 
ligion and in education. The term Puritan was applied not 
because these people were narrow but because they wanted to do 
a very thorough-going work of purification in church and state. 
They were a virile, strong body. Do not imagine that these Puri- 
tans came as exiles. They came out of the abundance of their 
energy. The Puritans in England said, ‘We can handle this 
contest in the old world and we can send 20,000 men to try an 
experiment in the new.’ 

“Tn the break-up of medievalism there was need of an order- 
ly thinker. John Calvin was such a thinker. In medieval 
times the conception of the church was that of a ship bound to 
arrive in the harbor after a stormy voyage. The more docile 
each passenger was, the more sure the ship was to arrive. Cal- 
vin taught that God dealt with men as individuals and not as a 
shipload. Wherever Calvinism went, the thrones of tyrants 
became unstable. 
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“To the Puritan, man was of infinite worth because he was 
the instrument or vehicle of the Divine will. 

“There was no sign of fatalism among Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
There was no sign of fatalism among the Puritans who came to 
subdue this continent. They created the political democracy 
of the New England town meeting. They created the religious 
democracy of the New England church. They created the pub- 
lic school. They created the institutions of higher education. 
They established the book publishing business so that knowledge 
might go into every home.” 


Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, followed, saying, in part: 

“The world in which we live differs from the world of the 
Puritan, but the more we look into this matter the more we real- 
ize that his problems are our problems. They had the problem 
of conscience in church and state and of dealing with the ex- 
tremists like Roger Williams and nn Hutchinson. Are these 
not much the same as our problems? They had the problem of 
the will of the mass as expressed in law. What about the con- 
scientious objector to-day? We who have the Puritan inheri- 
tance are developing principles the Puritan would have repudi- 
ated. Weare tending to glorify the will of the state. We are 
tending to glorify the will of the majority. 

“T read recently a biography of Roger Williams, and was 
surprised to find that in spite of the differences that he had with 
the Puritan leaders there was evidence of mutual esteemand good 
will. Roger Williams had a friendly idea of John Cotton. In 
this book, we find that John Winthrop was on a plane of friend- 
ship with Roger Williams. In an age that has given sinister 
meaning to the terms Puritan and Puritanism, we need to re- 
member these things. 

“Puritan conscience has both made and annulled law. Un- 
der what circumstances is it right to make laws, and under what 
circumstances is it right to annul them? At their best, the Puri- 
tans gave us a vision of the life above the law and an ideal of do- 
ing right not because it is the law but because it is right. The 
Puritan never sought to have laws passed for his own benefit. 
The true Puritan never objected to law aslaw. Themanwho can 
see no difference between John Bunyan in jail for conscience’s 
sake and the bootlegger in jail for booze’s sake is lacking in moral 
discrimination.”’ 


Professor Hocking of Harvard 


At eleven o’clock the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union was held at the Bulfinch 
Place Church. The Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., 
president of the Meadville Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, spoke briefly on recruiting the ministry. 
Then for over an hour Prof. William Ernest Hocking 
of the Department of Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity spoke on “The Recent Philosophical Conception 
of God.’’ The room was crowded and the men gave 
the closest attention. Dr. Rihbany afterward ex- 
pressed the general feeling that this address was one 
of the privileges of a lifetime. It is truly impossible 
to give an adequate report of it in the space at our 
command. We can simply say that Professor Hock- 
ing discussed the three stages through which thinking 
has passed in the last generation. In his student days, 
Royce and Bradley were the dominating figures and 
were teaching absolute idealism. Bradley undertook 
to point out that God in the shape of the absolute 
being is the direct objective of our conscience. Royce 
added to this the idea that God is absolute pur- 
pose. 

The second period was marked by the work of 
William James. James was willing to test the abso- 
lute by ridicule. -He described it as a “religious mon- 


ster.”” He was willing to put the religious conscious- 
ness first and to ask the question, In what kind of 


God can the religious consciousness of man find satis-_ 


faction? ‘There is no doubt,” said Professor Hock- 
ing, “that the work of James had an influence far be- 
yond the words of James. 


from the notion that there may be complete state- 
ments of that in which the idea of God can be caught. 
He showed us that there are many ways of approach- 
ing the idea of God.” 

In the third stage we have the new realists. 
We have first the radical approach of Bertrand Russell; 


second, the approach of humanistic science, sociology — 


and psychology; and third, the approach of the 


physicists like Alexander and Whitehead. Professor 


Hocking described each of these approaches, and then 
devoted himself to a critical survey of the teachings 
of Alexander and Whitehead. 

In closing, he said: ‘““‘We ought to welcome a 
fragmentary discussion of these groups and regard that 
as the normal process. Let us lay aside the burdens 
of having charted God. The strength of the minis- 
try is in its possession of the primitive element of re- 
ligion. It is in its intuition. Philosophy is a more 
or .ess bedeviled way of thinking to which some people 
are condemned by reason of their special talents. 
The ministry has in its hands the test by which all 
philosophy must be judged. It is the mysticism that 
unites the certainty that God exists and that all ex- 
positions are inadequate.” 


‘‘Personal Liberty”’ 


An interesting address was delivered on Monday 
afternoon by Prof. John Herman Randall, Jr., of 


He put an end to our — 
over-mechanical theorizing about God. He freed us — 
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Columbia College, New York, under the auspices of 


the Unitarian Temperance Society and the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. Professor Randall dis- 
cussed “‘Personal Liberty and Social Control in an In- 
dustrial Age.” In part, he said: 


“We live to-day in a world where we can indulge in hardly 


a single act that has not far-reaching reverberations among $ 


What place is there to do as one wants 
What freedom has the chairman of a 


hundreds of other men. 
in a modern factory? 


board, caught between his stockholders, his technical staff, his — 


raw material, his markets? None whatsoever. We are caught 
in the machine complex. We have got to be a cog whether we 
like it or not. 

“‘Where personal liberty once enlisted the noblest minds, 
to-day it has become the apology of the most selfish, sinking 
even so low as to defend the free right to take a drink. But 
the exercise of mechanical power and the free right to drink simply 
willnot mix. The world is moving towards social control. The 
child is free, not when he may escape school and go fishing, but 
when to school he must go. The man is free, not when he may 
accept a large wage, but is guaranteed by law a living wage. In 
the machine complex prohibitions simply serve to set free more 
liberty. Man is not made free by being permitted to drink him- 
self to death and his family to starvation, but when access to 
liquor is forbidden him. ; 

“To teach man this truth, until he acquiesces in being forbid- 
den to drink because such prohibition alone makes him a good cog 
in the machine complex, is the real task ahead. 

“Tn the present happy state of affairs, prohibition presents 
two sorts of fighting issues: questions of political; moral, and 
philosophical principles, and questions of practical procedure. 
The control of the liquor traffic involves the general social prin- 
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‘ciples upon which any form of social control is to be advocated 
and justified, and it also involves a host of problems as to the 
specific means to be employed in making that control effec- 
tive. 

“T am not satisfied with the administrative means at present 
employed in the attempt to make prohibition effective. I have 
not met any one who is; though, to be sure, I have never met a 
bootlegger. Ten years ago we all had high hopes of this great 
social experiment. We did not realize the tremendous dif- 
ficulties to be met; above all, we did not anticipate a lack of 
sincerity in high places. Not unnaturally, many of those who 
' hopefully expected that an age-old social problem was to be 
_ solved overnight have grown discouraged, and now want to try 
some other means of dealing with it. Some of the faint-hearted 
are even willing to give up the attempt regretfully as a bad 
business. 

“T strongly suspect that the chief reason for the dissatisfaction 
now widely felt with prohibition by high-minded men is not any 
conviction that the liquor traffic ought not to be controlled, but 
rather the reluctant realization that the means at present em- 
ployed have not succeeded in adequately controlling it. In 
other words, most of those opposed to the present state of affairs 
on thoughtful and intelligent grounds, and not merely because of 
private thirst or mob-mindedness, want more control, not less. 
They want a more efficient form of social control. As to what 
this might be, I do not propose to offer here my own modest 
speculations. I assume that Unitarians at least realize that, 
however necessary an honest and sincere and adequate program 
of enforcement may be, permanently effective social control is 
not a mere matter of multiplying policemen, or resorting to en- 
forcement by armed force. I take it as obvious, also, that it is 
hardly controlling the liquor traffic to substitute Government 
- agencies for the bootlegger; no one proposes to deal with child 

labor by establishing Government factories in which all the little 
children who want to work can work under respectable conditions 
and at high wages. 

“But to leave these important practical considerations aside, 
there is involved in any method of effectively controlling the 
liquor traffic a problem that is social and moral, and in the high- 
est sense religious. It is the problem of how modern society can 
achieve for its members a positive and meaningful freedom of 
human personality, how in an industrial, scientific and techno- 
logical civilization human personality can in the truest sense ke 
enhanced and enriched and its ideal possibilities developed. 
This, as I conceive it, is the ideal liberal religion, an ideal that 
demands for its realization the fruitful co-operation of every 
social institution. No one who has seriously tried to integrate 
his life around devotion to such an ideal can fail to be concerned 
with every attempt to establish conditions that will make possible 
the further achievement of such genuine human freedom. 

“To me, the most serious aspect of the present prohibition 
situation is the revival of the notion of personal liberty, the free- 
dom to do as one wants, as a worthy end of individual and social 
life. Whatever its value in the past, such personal liberty is 2 
form of freedom which can have no place in our modern world as 
an adequate principle of human living. Even in America, in 

- whose history it has been so deeply embedded, such a negative, 
unworthy and futile form of freedom was slowly giving way to a 
more positive and significant conception, when the prohibition 
situation brought it back to life again as a serious program of 
social action. 

“Men who had begun to realize that, far from being incom- 
patible with a genuine and positive freedom, measures of social 
control are in our modern world the only conditions of its at- 
tainment, suddenly discovered the God-given and inalienable 
right to drink. Around the personal habits of every man, they 
proclaimed once more, a sacred circle must be drawn within which 
no other man must be permitted to intrude. There must be no 
interference with the right of any man who wants to, to drink 
himself into his grave. To justify this one rebellion against 
social control, the old eighteenth century theory of personal 
liberty has been resurrected., Forgotten are all the achievements 


of social legislation, so painfully won against the dominance in 
our legal system of just this antiquated principle. Lifelong Hamil- 
tonians appear as the defenders of the most extreme Jeffersonian 
principles of state rights and personal liberty from all political 
interference. Those who have sat back idly and watched in- 
fringement after infringement of a right which is the essential 
condition of any genuine freedom, the freedom to think, grow 
excited and threaten to take up arms in defense of the freedom to 
drink. There is a widespread propaganda calculated to excite 
opposition to any form of social regulation or control.’’ 


A Feast of Good Things. 


One of the interesting features of the week was 
the series of greetings from religious liberals of foreign 
lands on Tuesday afternoon. Those who spoke 
were the Rev. H. Lismer Short from Great Britain, 
the Rev. Geza Lorinczi of Transylvania, and the Rev. 
EK. Subbukrishnaiya of India. 

At the same session, reports were made from the 
field by. the Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., of Hous- 
ton, Texas, and the Rev. Howard B. Bard of San 
Diego, California. The session closed with an address 
by Dr. A. Warren Stearns, State Commissioner of 
the Massachusetts Department of Correction. 

It is impossible for us even to list all the societies 
that held meetings, luncheons or reunions this An- 
niversary Week. Ministers, laymen, young folks, 
men, women, temperance workers, school alumni and 
boards, and the parent organization, the A. U. A., 
held important meetings. In King’s Chapel, in Ar- 
lington Street Church, in the Old First Church on 
Berkeley Street, something was going on, as well as in 
Tremont Temple, where the main gatherings were 
held. 

The climax came with the Unitarian Festival at 
the Hotel Statler Thursday night. 

William Roger Greeley of Boston presided at 
the dinner. William C. Crawford, chairman of the 
Festival Committee, pointed out the danger of ex- 
treme individualism, and urged all Unitarians to co- 
operate in doing something “worthy to be celebrated 
in the year 2230.” Humanists and theists were 
called upon by Mr. Crawford to strive together for 
the furtherance of liberal religion. 

Dr. Charles Edward Park, minister of the First 
Church, Boston, deplored the alarming growth of 
miscellaneous misinformation about the Puritans. 
“We are assailed,” he said, “‘for the acts of what some 
call the hard-headed, bigoted, lantern-jawed founders 
of the commonwealth, whose pastime was burning 
witches on the Common. If they were bigots we 
should thank God for it, because they came to Massa- 
chusetts with strength of character, quickness of. 
conscience, splendid courage, and a definite purpose. 
That purpose they achieved. Theirs was a holy ex- 
periment, and it can be measured rightly not by our 
standards but only by an understanding of the con- 
text of their life. It is a solemn obligation to be a 
descendant of the Puritans.” 

The Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., of the 
University of Chicago, a Baptist minister, who was 
admitted to the Unitarian fellowship on Monday, 
spoke of money and science as instruments of the 
growth of knowledge. Benediction was pronounced 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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A Mass Meeting for the Bishops 


= \V E thousand people crowded Convention Hall 
ing S| in Boston, Wednesday, May 14, to honor the 
\ ¥3)} Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
|_#2¢ and to hear a discussion of the world-wide 
mission of the church. It was called a Christian 
Statesmanship meeting. The stage was crowded 
with the clergy of Greater Boston. In the front row 
sat the Bishops, thirty-two in all. Bishop William 
Fraser McDowell of Washington presided. He ex- 
pressed appreciation for “the great gathering on 
Monday night and vastly greater gathering to-night.” 
“The oldest of us who attended does not remember of 
any Bishops’ meeting with a more majestic, a more 
impressive and a more splendid gathering than we see 
before us to-night, and we devoutly thank God for 
what we see. We are having to-night a commentary 
on the famous saying of our famous founder, ‘The world 
is my parish.’ The names of the speakers and the 
places from which they came will furnish a lesson in 
world statesmanship and world geography.” 

The opening prayer was made by Bishop John W. 
Robinson of Delhi, India: “O Lord,” he prayed, “at 
the beginning of this service we would quiet our heart 
and assure ourselves of Thy presence. May we look 
upon the nations in turmoil as through the eyes of 
our Master.” 

Music was furnished by the Boston University 
Orchestra and the Boston University Glee Club, both 
organizations volunteering their services. 


‘~What I Have Just Seen in Russia”’ 


Bishop Raymond J. Wade of Stockholm, Sweden, 
in charge of Methodist work in Norway, Finland, 
the Baltic Provinces, Russia and Siberia, spoke first, 
on ‘“‘What I Have Just Seen in Russia.” It would be 
a fascinating address to publish as a whole, describing 
as he did a trip made last fall by Mrs. Wade and him- 
self. Significant utterances from the address were 
these: 

“Many people think that the churches are closed 
in Russia.” 

“They are not aware of any work that is being 
done.” 

“Our Methodist work is still going on.” 

“Whatever you read about Russia is probably 
true somewhere.” 

“There is no such thing as a free press. There 
are no illegitimate children. Woman has a position of 
full equality with man.” 

“T can not but think that the final result of all the 
turmoil in Russia will be good.” 

“The ruling regime is almost as much opposed to 
vodka as Mr. Ford.” 

“In Russia to-day atheism is alert and rampant. 
The godless societies are in part supported by the 
state.” 

“Ts there persecution? Whydenyit? Why deny 
what they admit?” 

“When I put myself in the position of the average 
Russian of the days of the Czar I ask myself if I had 
lived then might I not have said, ‘religion is the opiate 
of the people.’ ” 


“Tn an emergency like that which confronts us in 
Russia, shall the Methodist Church retire?” 


The London Conference 


Bishop John L. Nuelsen of Zurich spoke in part 
as follows: ‘““‘During much of the time that the London 
Conference was in session I happened to be on a 
Japanese steamer in the Indian Ocean. There was 
continual debate about the Conference. On the one 
hand, men said the London Conference was a great 
failure.. On the other hand, they said it was a great 
success. Now that it is over, we may say this: The 
London Conference may be considered a great failure 
or a step in advance. If we think of it as a goal, it is 
a great failure. If we keep in mind that the real goal 
is a world prepared for peace, an intention to live in 
peace, it marks a step in advance. It is foolishness to 
believe that the thinking of the world can be reversed 
in a few years. For ages war has been glorified. The 
only way to achieve what the London Conference 
meant to achieve is through deliberate, continued 
propaganda for peace. The London Conference was — 
composed mainly of military experts. In the nature — 
of the case it could not do great things for disarma- ~ 
ment. You would not expect a conference of Bishops 
to meet and plan to retrench in church work and even- 
tually abandon the church. I hope that when another 
such conference convenes it will be composed of a great 
number of men representing the average of humanity, 
for the average man does not want war. 

“In the city of Geneva where I live is the League 
of Nations. The League of Nations is not yet what 
it ought to be, but the more we create that kind of 
machinery the better will be the chances of world 
peace. 

“T saw Germany under the Kaiser and often 
watched the great reviews of troops. Now the vast 
fields once given to military maneuvers are turned 
over to commercial aviation. Forcibly disarmed, — 
Germany is an object lesson in the creation of a mind 
for peace, by getting rid of the machinery of war. 

“The question that has been assigned to me is not — 
well stated. The London Conference can not have 
meaning simply for Europe. A conference of that 
kind has meaning for the entire world. It has especial 
meaning for us. Do you know what men are saying 
all over Europe? They are saying, ‘If America, the 
greatest and richest of the nations, with a boundary 
line of five thousand miles where there is not a single | 
fortress, does not find it possible to really disarm, do 
you think disarmament is possible for us, surrounded 
as we are by warring nations?’ 

“T pray God that He may open the eyes of the 
Christian men and women of America that they may 
see the glorious opportunity that we have to lead the 
world one step after another until all the implements 
of war shall be changed to implements of peace.” 


ee 


What Japan Wants 


Bishop James C. Baker of Seoul, Korea, frankly 
faced the question of what Japan wants. He said in 
part: 


: 
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“Japan is vividly in the consciousness of the world. 


She is no longer a colored patch on the map or a name 


in the newspapers. She has won a place for herself 
in the world. She has a population of one-ninth that 
of China, one-third that of Russia, and one-half that 
of the United States. The history of modern Japan 
is brief in years but it is a history filled with wonderful 
accomplishments economically, socially, politically. 
In international life she sits at the council table of the 
nations, recognized as one of the first five powers. 
No one can question the strategic influence of Japan 
upon the nations nearest her. Tagore, not long ago, 
said: ‘Japan has put hope into all the Eastern nations 


and kindled a fire out of which will come the realiza- 


tion of those hopes.’ The interests of the United 
States and Japan are inextricably woven together. 
Japan ranks high among the customers of the United 
States. It is said that on a clear day on the Island of 
Formosa, with powerful glasses, one can see the near- 
est island of the Philippines. The islands of Alaska 
are within seven hundred miles of the northernmost 
island of Japan. We must live together. The chal- 
lenge before us is, can we live well together? 

“What does Japan want? First, Japan wants 
the friendship of the United States. In the very first 
treaty this was declared. Though the jingoes and 
the nationalistic press say that these two nations can 
not live together in peace, we have a record of seventy- 
five years to attest the possibility of realizing that 
ideal stated in the first treaty of a perfect, permanent 
peace. Second, Japan wants the injustice of our 
present immigration laws removed. She feels the lack 
of courtesy and kindness involved in the discrimina- 
tion. There is no controversy over numbers. It isa 
matter of pride. I have been strangely moved as I 
have talked with leaders of Japan to find how deep 
seated is the feeling in that country that the good faith, 
the honor, the sense of justice of the people of the 
United States eventually will place Japan among 
the quota nations. Injustice strengthens the military 
parties of every land. 

“Third, Japan wants a reduction in the burdens 
of armament. She is in a hard economic position. 
She has the burden of reconstructing eight earthquake 
areas. Her foreign trade balance is against her. The 
problem of unemployment is acute. Therefore she 
wants relief from armaments. 

“Said Elihu Root, ‘Never has there been a more 
consistent advocate of peace during all my years of 
service than Japan.’ Said Secretary Stimson, ‘I 
speak deliberately when I say that the Japanese dele- 
gates in London had a harder problem and faced it 
more bravely than the delegates of any other country.’ 

“Our problem is to join hands across the sea with 
those who believe in the ideals which we profess.” 


A Visit to Mahatma Gandhi 

Bishop Fred B. Fisher of Calcutta, generally re- 
garded as one of the greatest orators of the Methodist 
Church, spoke on the present situation in India, and 
incidentally of many visits that he has made to Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. 

He created a sensation during the meetings by 
voluntarily asking to be relieved of his episcopal 
duties so that he might go back to the pastorate. 
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When elected Bishop he was the youngest man ever 
to be chosen a Methodist Bishop. Now, after ten 
years’ service, he is still the youngest of the Bishops. 
He is to take the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., and hopes to work especially 
among college students. 

In beginning, he said that everybody was for or 
against Gandhi and that he himself was for him. “I 
am for him,” he went on, “because I believe in his 
life. I believe also that it is my business to see the 
ideals of India through the eyes of 320,000,000 In- 
dians rather than through the eyes of the foreigner. 

“One hundred and fifty years ago you had a tea 
party in Boston. You poured tea into Boston Har- 
bor. In India they are having a party, the same kind 
of party. Their method is not to pour tea into the 
ocean but to extract salt from the ocean. Tea was a 
symbol with us. Salt is a symbol with them. To- 
day we face the uprising of 320,090,000 people. I 
think I know what they want. They are going after 
it in a drastic way, but the trend is upward. 

“Is Gandhi a fanatic? The idea among robust 
imperialists in America is that he isa fanatic. I could 
make myself popular with these imperialists by de- 
claring him to bea fanatic. He is not a fanatic.” 

Bishop Fisher then gave an interesting sketch of 
Gandhi’s life. Born in India of a Hindu mother and 
trained in England, before he was thirty he took the 
stiffest bar examination in the world, at the Temple Bar 
in England, and passed. In law practise in South 
Africa, London and Calcutta, he had an income of 
$35,000 a year. Although all his life a believer in the 
doctrine of ahimsa (harmlessness) he believed it his 
duty during the World War to encourage a million 
and a quarter of his countrymen to enlist for service. 
But a visit to the battle-fields so worked upon his 
mind and heart that he gave up his career, renounced 
his rank and again espoused the doctrine of harm- 
lessness taught in his childhood, and attempted to 
influence his fellow men through “soul force,’ and 
eventually he was acclaimed Mahatma (saint). 

Bishop Fisher said that it would be to the eternal 
glory of England to give India dominion status. He 
closed by saying, “I dare to say that the day will come 
when every Briton will thank God for the soul of a 
people who will not be in slavery.” 


A Picture of China 

Bishop Lauress J. Birney of Shanghai, formerly 
pastor of the Methodist church in Malden and later 
dean of the School of Theology of Boston University, 
received a tumultuous welcome from old friends in 
Greater Boston. It is said that Bishop Birney had a 
breakdown recently and must take a long rest, but his 
address showed no lack of vigor. 

In the beginning he repudiated framing the ques- 
tion printed on the program, ‘‘Will the Nanking Govy- 
ernment Persist?” He said that only a man with 
a slight knowledge of China would frame a question 
like that. Nobody can tell whether the Nanking 
Government will persist. No man can prophesy about 
China. ‘The mighty tides of a new, idealistic life,” 
said Bishop Birney, ‘‘are flowing over troubled China. 
They will bring us a greater China than the world 
has ever known. Though I will not prophesy about 
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the Nanking Government, I say frankly that I hope to 
see it succeed. As we sit here to-night in security, 
one of the greatest struggles in the history of China 
is going on. They have just had six days of terrible 
battle. I do prophesy that the tides that bore that 
Nanking Government into existence in 1926-27 will 
persist. China eventually will bear a fruitage that 
will enrich the life of the whole world. 

““A new sense of national sovereignty has come to 
China. In the last two or three years, China has 
burst through the wire entanglement of foreign dom- 
ination and determined to be free. 

“The second thing born out of the new tides of life 
in China is a passion for democracy, a new regard for 
man as man, a new determination to build a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people. 

“A third thing born of this renaissance is a de- 
termination to rearrange the economic system. 

“There has come also a demand for universal 
education. To-day, 90 per cent of the population 
has had no chance at all for education. 

“Swept in, also is a new patriotism. Some of it 
is almost as crude as the patriotism of America. 
When refined, it will stabilize life. 

“The same tides of life have brought the eman- 
. cipation of women. 

“Every one of these things in its fundamental 
essence is Christian. 

‘““As I sat in his study seven years ago, Sun Yat 
Sen, out of whose life has come much of the rebirth of 
China, said, ‘I have received all my inspiration for 
the great revolution that I hope will come in China 
from the Christian religion.’ It is an industrial 
revolution, a social revolution, a religious revolution, 
an intellectual revolution and a political revolution. 

“No spot in the world ought more deeply to en- 
gage the sacrificial service of the angels in our churches 
than China.” 


America among the Nations 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America and 
resident Bishop of New York, was the last speaker 
of the evening. 

“One thing is sure,”’ he said, “if I do not have the 
biggest speech I have the biggest theme.” 

Early in the war, Bishop McConnell was on a 
steamship passing through the submarine zone. On 
that, ship were types of American citizens which he 
described as illustrating the different forces struggling 
for mastery in our great population. One man was 
looking about everywhere for a club in case they 
should be torpedoed and there should be a rush for the 
boats. Bishop McConnell said: “We always have 
with us the man who thinks that the only way to 
bring order is by a club. The only trouble with the 
military type of mind is that it is developed simply on 
one side. Here are illustrations of remarks made in 
the past few years by military gentlemen: “The un- 
fortified boundary of our country on the north is a 
menace.’ ‘We ought to have a larger army because 
soon we will have to begin shooting Reds.’ ”’ 

Another type described was the man on the ship 
who thought that the best thing that could happen to 
the world would be to have more of the money of the 
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world pass into the United States. 
money madness of so many people, Bishop McConnell 
quoted the founder of Methodism as saying, “Get all 
you can. Save all you can. Give all you can.” 
“Give it all away,” said Bishop McConnell, ‘and you 
would be better off than laying it up in the way that 
some people do.” 


The third type on the boat was the preacher — 
Such a preacher justified the bomb- — 


who glorified war. 
ing of defenseless cities. “Standing up there,” said 
Bishop McConnell, ‘‘he represented a type of inef- 
ficiency in the church which is bringing the whole 
church system into disrepute. If war is not atheism, 
nothing is atheism.” 

In the fourth type, Bishop McConnell described 
a doctor of Portland, Oregon, who jumped into the 
situation when a ship’s doctor gave up a dying Bel- 
gian soldier, raised the money to move him from the 
steerage to a cabin, and saved his life. “‘When the 
ship’s doctor raised a storm about the matter,” said 
Bishop McConnell, ‘Dr. L. did not swear. He did 
not take the name of his Lord in vain, but he told the 
ship’s doctor the ultimate destination at which he 
might report.” 

It did the hard-worked men at the press table, 
often tried in spirit, much good to see the long line of 
saintly Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
applaud this remark. 

This doctor was held up as a man of practical 
Christianity, a little rough in his speech, but able to 
take his Christianity and make it count for God and 
man 


bP 


Finally, Bishop McConnell described the chess 
player who sought out men of other races and lan- 
guages and by signs invited them to the chess board. 
He seemed to like to break down the barriers between 
them by using the only means at his disposal, which 
happened to be the game of chess. 


In closing, the Bishop said: “The danger of a — 
meeting like this to-night is that it will make us think ~ 


that the task is so great that it is impossible for us 
as individuals to make any contribution to it. 
times the simplest things are the most important 
things for us to do. 
us to-night situations of turmoil and chaos all over 


the world. There is not one of these situations that — 


can not be walked out of with the help of God.” 
bh V ake 


* * * 


BOUNDARIES 


Why speak of boundaries? 

For you can lay 

A hedge, and I can take a pile of stones 

And build a wall, and any bag o’ bones 

Can plant a row of trees across our way. 

Yet of us all, who is there that can turn 

The flowing, shapely curve of hill aside, 

Or break the cup wherein the valleys wide 

Drink deep of mists and to sky-spaces yearn? 

And lo, when colors glow and shadows pass 

Like wind across the land, what care have they 

For staying hedge or wall? They mould their way 

To sweeping hills; they bend like flowers in grass 

Beneath their breath the daunting boundary line, 

Sunk in the rich fulfillment of design. ae ol 
Ruth Harrison. 


Discussing the — 


Some- — 


There have been held up before - 


| 1885. 


THE REV. JULIAN S. CUTLER 


The Rev. Julian S. Cutler of Pawtucket, R. I., died in the 
hospital in that city May 22, after a long illness. 

Julian Stearns Cutler was born at Thomaston, Maine, on 
March 15, 1854. His father, Abner Cutler, was a ship captain. 
His mother’s name was Maria P. Farr. He was educated in the 
common schools of Maine and, after two terms at Westbrook, 
entered the Theological School at Tufts College, graduating in 
In December of that year he was ordained to the minis- 
try of the Universalist Church at Rochester, N. H. 

On May 8, 1889, he married Lena Sprague Rich at Boston. 

The following story of his life is taken from the Pawtucket 


Times: 


The Rev. Julian S. Cutler, forty-two years in the ministry 
and for seventeen years the pastor of the Church of Our Father 
(Universalist), died in the Memorial Hospital at 12.10 o’clock 
this afternoon. He was seventy-six years old. Since Jan. 17 


| Mr. Cutler had been in the hospital, and he made a strong fight 


against his illness. 
It was while superintendent of schools at Rochester, N. F., 
forty-two years ago, that Mr. Cutier was ordained to the ministry. 


| This was less than a year after he had graduated from Tufts 
| College. 


While at Tufts, in 1883, Mr. Cutler began contributing 


a poem a week to the Boston Transcripi. He continued writing 


_ for about three years, and then, on account of his increasing 


duties, reduced his contributions to about twelve poems a year 


' for that paper, and he kept this up for about twenty years. 


His poems also appeared in the New York Sun, London Times, 
and other publications. ‘‘The Four Seasons,’’ one of his best 


/ poems, is copyrighted. Many years ago, Colonel Wessinger of 


Louisville, Ky., presented a peace flag to the G. A. R. of Maine 
and in this connection asked Mr. Cutler to furnish a poem for the 
occasion. He wrote ‘“‘The Bugle Song of Peace,’’ which was 
read at the presentation. 

It was surprising to him that some of his verse had found its 
way into the daily press of Calcutta, India. The Pawtucket 
Times printed many of his poems. 

He served the pulpit of his church at Marblehead, Mass., 
and his second pastorate was at Melrose, Mass. He was later 
elected head of a church in Orange, Mass., where he remained for 
eight years. He then went to Little Falls, N. Y., and from there 
was called to the Universalist church in this city. 

The wooden church in High Street was burned to the ground 
during his first year of the pastorate in this city and a new struc- 
ture, free from debt, was erected. It is a monument to his work 
in Pawtucket. His sermons and his poetry, his kindness and his 
peace-loving and patriotic nature, endeared him to many people. 
He spoke at outstanding functions in this city for many years. 

He was the successor to the Rev. Edward M. Barney in 1909. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Charles Pennoyer, who has since 
been transferred to another pastorate. The Rev. George Thor- 
burn is now pastor of the church. Mr. Thorburn’s father, as a 
young man, was taken into the fellowship of the church by Mr. 
Cutler when he was pastor at Marblehead. 

’ Mr. Cutler was a member of Masonic orders, including 
Holy Sepulcher Commandery No. 8, Knights Templars. He 
was Superintendent of Churches in Rhode Island, a member of 
the board of charities in this city for many years and very active 
during the influenza epidemic during the World War. 

In the forty-two years of pastorates he never was without a 
church, going from one to the other immediately and establishing 
himself comfortably. He enjoyed gardening and fishing. 

He loved the sea. His father was the captain of a clipper 
and once he sailed around the world with his father. He never 
forgot the trip, which he recalled in a poem titled ‘‘The Old 
Clipper Days.” 

He gained many experiences, which gave him a wide knowl- 
edge of human nature and an intense love of outdoor life. He 


was always active among the needy and never failed to help those 


who called upon him. 
During the long siege of illness at the hospital he was visited 


ee 
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by hundreds of friends, who were saddened by his death-dealing 
ailment. To them he recalled many pleasant occasions of the 
past, and these memories kept his spiit up to fight against the 
ravages of his ailment, to which he finally surrendered. 

It was recalled how he resigned three years ago last July to 
live at Orange. He sought rest, but when his health began to 
fail he came back to Pawtucket, which he loved. He wanted to 
be near his children and he made his home with his son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Bishop, until his condition 
became worse and necessitated hospital treatment. 

Mr. Cutler is survived by his wife and three daughters, Mrs. 
Arnold Bishop of 12 Maynard Street, with whorfv he made his 
home for a long time, Mrs. Harold Kinne and Mrs. Charles 
Dixon; also two grandchildren, Harold Kinne, Jr., and Russell 
Cutler Kinne. 


A few weeks ago Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, who roomed with 
Mr. Cutler for two years at the theological school, sent the 
Leader this poem by Mr. Cutler, saying: ‘“‘He came near being a 
real poet.’’ 


Questionings of Immortality 


Like little children standing on the shore, 

And gazing off to where the sea and sky 

Appear to meet in one long line of blue, 

And wondering what may lie beyond their sight; 
Or searching on the sands along the tide 

For some small token that shall tell to them 
Some fragment of the ocean’s mystery; 


We stand upon Eternity’s vast shore, 

And strive to read the meaning of the deep, 
Unfathomable mysteries of the sea, 

By which we may interpret the unknown. 

Like them, again, we try to understand 

The murmurs of the rote along the shore, 

And gaze, and gaze, until our eyes are dim, 

Off toward life’s blue horizon, to the line 2 
Where two worlds—life and death—appear to meet, 
And question of each other, o’er and o’er, 

The question old, Who knows what lies beyond? 
Ah yes, What lies beyond? Does life await 

The soul in sunny lands far out across 

The sea? And shall the storm-tossed bark at last 
Come safely into port, and find that rest, 

That better land, that haven bright, of which 

Our spirits dream? 


Whence cometh this desire? 

What does it mean, this strong, this glorious hope 
Of life and love beyond the iron gate 

That bars us from the earth forever more? 

What hidden import hath this trembling fire 

That glows within the breast, to light and cheer, 
When earthly lights are growing strangely dim, 

And wild heart-throbbings strangely hushed and still? 
What means this smile upon the cold, still face 

Of Death, as if an angel’s shining wing 

Had fanned the sleeper’s brow, or angel lips 

Had whispered some sweet message in the ear 
Forever closed to every sound of earth? 

Can it be true, this wondrous story old, 

Of fair, green pastures where the waters flow 

In sweetest music over golden sands, 

Where we shall meet again the loved and lost 

Of earth? 


And is the grave 

Only a narrow gate, through which we pass, 
Fearful, like little children in the night 
Dreading the dark, from weariness and care 
To peace, and rest, and calm?— 


| 
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We ask in vain. The sea its secret keeps, 
The sea-shell’s song is uninterpreted. 

The voices of the waves to which we list 
Are only waters murmuring on the shore. 
The tokens that we find upon the sand 
Are only seaweeds, mute and meaningless. 


And yet, who knows? That Wisdom Infinite 
That guides the seagulls safely home to rest 
Through storm and darkness over leagues of sea 
Unerringly, perchance may pilot me 
Through all this maze of doubt and mystery 
To light and knowledge, where the soul’s desires 
May grow to glad, to sweet, realities, 
And all the brightest dreams of life come true. 
* * * 
THE FREEDOM OF THE PULPIT 


William E. Gilroy 


It is well that Dr. John M. Phillips, on the occasion, and 
from the vantage ground, of his installation in the pastorate of 
an historic and pre-eminent Congregational church, should raise 
his voice in behalf of freedom in the pulpit. Center Church, of 
Hartford, with a pulpit where radical prophets of earlier days 
have uplifted their voices, is not likely to curb the freedom of its 
pastor, and Dr. Phillips would hardly be found accepting the call 
of that church if he anticipated any limitation of his ministry, 
He has spoken, rather, to the conditions and times, emphasizing 
a word that needed much to be said. 

One does not mean by this that the times are more precarious 
and difficult for the preacher than ever before. Allowing for a 
few exceptional and extreme cases where interference with the 
minister’s freedom has been flagrant and tragic, it is our honest 
belief that Congregational ministers in general never exercised— 
or might exercise if they chose—a larger measure of liberty of 
utterance and action than they enjoy in America to-day. But 
the ministry, both in our fellowship and in other denominations, 
is being assailed with criticisms and theories that, if they became 
dominant, would have the effect of destroying the vitality and 
power of pulpit utterance, and of making the minister chiefly 
the mouthpiece of conventionalideas and of a conventional social 
class. In some instances the freedom that the minister achieves 
is due largely to the forcefulness of his own personality and vision, 
operating frequently in the presence of these very criticisms and 
theories which would drive a less forceful man to subserviency or 
martyrdom—according to the measure of his earnestness and 
conscientiousness. It is one thing for a minister to be able to 
compel a church and a community to hear him, when he proclaims 
even unwelcome and unpleasant truths in the spirit of the apostle 
who said ‘‘Woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel,’’ but quite 
another thing for a minister to have back of him an enlightened, 
earnest, praying church, conscious of its history and heritage, 
mindful of the complexity of the conditions under which truth 
finds its development and triumph, demanding of him only 
honesty, intelligence, kindliness and insight, and otherwise in- 
spiring him with their just pride in maintaining a free pulpit, 
which they would consider no man worthy to occupy who would 
be untrue to himself or capable of trimming his utterance to 
suit the prejudices of his hearers. 

A Christian church ought to offer its minister nothing less; 
if it were truly Christian, it ought, in fact, to refuse to accept as 
its pastor a man who would be willing to take less. The ideal 
that we are defining is neither unattainable nor unattained. 
Perhaps the churches are few that realize it in anything like its 
fullness; possibly in most churches it is manifest in majority or 
minority groups whose large-minded, broad-spirited support 
gives the minister confidence, and makes him conscious that they 
are expecting him to declare unto them “‘the whole counsel of 
God” in so far as it is revealed to him or he understands it; but 
the fact is that in many churches such liberty of the pulpit is fair- 
ly wellin evidence. Far from asking of him that he should leave 
economic, or social, or even political issues alone, enlightened and 
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open-minded churchmen will wish to know what a deyout, earnest, 


intelligent, spiritually-consecrated man thinks about such issues. 


The deeper their confidence in him the more will they wish to 
understand his outlook and convictions in his vision of life as a 
whole; and the more genuine is the bond between them and their 


minister, the more will they dare to differ from him and tell him 


where they think he is wrong. 


Will the minister enjoy that telling? Does he encourage 


in his hearers and parishioners the freedom he himself demands? 
The test of the real liberty of his office is found, after all, in his © 


attitude toward others. No pulpit is free where the man who 


occupies it uses it as a stronghold to enforce his will and authority © 
A free pulpit is a place where a man communes | 


upon others. 
with God and his fellow men in the service and proclamation of 


truth. 
win or convince; and it is no place for a man who is not as willing 


to listen as he is to speak. 


A church with such an ideal, and with such a minister, would ° 
Why are people afraid to 


have no occasion to limit its pulpit. 
have the minister discuss economics or polities? Perhaps occa- 
sionally because they think he does not know much about either, 
and they don’t like to see him make a fool of himself, but more 


often because their own views are partisan, or sectional, or as- 
sociated with selfish interest, and they don’t want to have these | 


things discussed in any large way. ‘Yet if religion is to affect a 
man’s whole life, how can economies or politics be left out? 


and in its manifest purpose, is absurd. Religion, if it be real and 
vital, has a fashion of sticking to everything and of invading 
every department of life. 
community to-day there is no man so competent as the minister 


to discuss moral and spiritual values as they are associated with | 
the economic and political foundations of daily life. The people | 


The. 
proposal] that the minister should stick to religion, as propounded, — 


The simple fact is that in many a 


It is no place for a man who would dominate, rather than | 


who would limit his freedom do not fear his ignorance so much 


as his knowledge and his earnestness. 
local or in national affairs, knows that he has nobody to fear so 


The shifty politician, in | 


much as the enlightened minister of an enlightened church who © 


has the courage and vision to apply the gospel which he preaches. 
He hopes for nothing so much as that he may be able to keep the 


preachers and their flocks well confined to the sort of religion that 


has ‘“‘nothing to do with politics.” 


The same thing is true of people, often wealthy and promi- . | 
nent, who are pulling off economic stunts that are as economic-_ | 
Despite : 
their plea that the minister ‘‘stick to the gospel,’’ they fear noth- ; | 


ally unsound as they are morally and spiritually rotten. 


ing so much as a minister who intelligently, calmly, couragecusly 


dares to assert that the gospel has something to do with such — 


conditions. 


Dr. Phillips does well to emphasize the fact that freedom i] 
No man is under greater obligation | 
to maintain his life and work upon a high plane of large-minded- : 


carries its responsibilities. 


ness, courtesy, kindliness and consideration, and in an atmos- 


phere of the ultimate and eternal values rather than with reference : 


to the sensational, sectional, or trivial, than is the Christian 
minister. The ideals of the ministry ought, however, to be its 
only safeguard and limitation. When one goes, as the Editor 
went not long ago, into a flourishing industrial city, and finds, on 
the testimony of a minister associated with a church largely 
composed of working people, that many of them are working 
thirteen hours a day and some of them seven days a week, he 
wonders whether the pulpits are free to discuss such matters, 
or whether they are neglecting their freedom. It would seem 
that in any city where half a dozen pulpits were wisely and 
adequately dealing with such matters such conditions in an en- 
lightened age ought to be impossible. When a church or a min- 
ister limits the outreach and application of the gospel that church 
and ministry exist to proclaim, the effect of that limitation is to 
say that there are departments of life with which God and Christ 
have nothing to do. 

Dr. Phillips is not responsible for all that we have said, 
but we thank him for supplying the text, and for his own plain 
and valuable utterance.—The Congregationalist. 


| of illness and death, proved to be a wonderful success. 
' it ended on Thursday evening, May 22, in a blaze of glory. The 


_ noon, was in a hospital. 
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Massachusetts Universalist Conventions 


THE STATE CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 
The seventy-first annual session of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, threatened in its plans for a day or two by the intrusion 
In fact 


Rev. F. A. Mooney, who was to have spoken on Thursday after- 
Dr. Bissell took his place. Then a 
shock coming upon Mrs. Bissell, seemed for a time to make the 
absence of Dr. Bissell inevitable. The serious illness of Dr. 


| Conklin, who was on the program for the occasional sermon, 


vacated that place. Dr. Marshall, busy manager of the Pub- 
lishing House, stepped into the opening upon short notice and 
gave a stirring, challenging message as the central feature of the 
entire meeting. The Rev. Will C. Harvey of Bethel, Vt., was pre- 
vented from speaking upon the Country Church by the sudden 
death of his little daughter. 

The Convention gathered on Wednesday evening, May 21, 
and was called to order by the president, Cornelius A. Parker, 
Esq., at 7 o’clock. Sessional committees were appointed and 
the offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund was made. This 
offering amounted to $90.07. Addresses of welcome were spoken 
by the mayor of Lowell, Hon. Thomas H. Braden; by the Rey. 
G. E. Crouse, for the churches of the city; by Mr. Harry A. 
Thompson, chairman of the Board of Assessors, for the local 
ehurch. To all of these Mr. Parker made happy response. 
Dr. Huntley conducted the service of devotions. Following 
Dr. Marshall’s sermon upon the text, Matthew 3 : 2, ‘‘Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is very near,’’ came the observance 
of the communion, with the Rev. C. G. Robbins, D. D., of 
Lawrence and the Rev. Isaac Smith of Grace Church, Lowell, 
as celebrants. 3 

The Council reconvened at 9 a. m. on Thursday, and from 
that hour to 6 in the afternoon there was not a moment which 
was not crowded. The morning prayer was spoken by the Rev. 
Pliny A. Allen, new minister at North Adams. Then followed in 
order the reports of the Executive Committee, the Fellowship 
Committee, the treasurer, the auditors, the Committee on Social 
Welfare, the Federation of Churches, the State Superintendent, 
the Committee on Nominations, and the Committee on Official 
Reports and Resolutions. 

The Committee on Elections reported that there were pres- 
ent 104 accredited delegates, seven officers, and an attendance 
of about 300 at the business meetings. 

Certain facts brought out in the treasurer’s report were il- 
luminating.. Some of them led to considerable discussion. The 
total amount of trust funds is $276.196,51. These funds in- 
creased in the year $112,487.17. The operating income for the 
year was $14,448.74. The operating expenses were $15,716.66. 
The amount received in quotas from the churches this year was 
$6,399.50, while the year before the amount was $5,966.44. To 


' the Relief Fund, during the year, 107 ministers gave $117. 


There are now 118 ministers in our fellowship. In the twelve 
months thirty-one churches gave to Japan $1,142.09. Forty- 
nine churches are in upon the endeavors of the General Conven- 
tion, including the Memorial Church, to the amount of $11,663.41. 
There was given in aid to parishes and other appropriations 
the sum of $6,846.23. The increase of expenses beyond income, 
it was pointed out, was not due to smaller gifts by the parishes, 
nor to an increase in overhead, but to an unusually large amount 
granted as aid to parishes within the state. Mr. Bicknell, 
treasurer, called special attention to the item on the Church of 
the Redemption, an item of $61,269.97. This represents the 
net amount advanced by the Convention to this church. 
Important matters enacted were: (1) The establishment in 
the churches of the custom of taking each year an offering for the 
purpose of enlarging the Ministerial Relief Fund; (2) that in the 
federation or merging of our churches with those of other de- 


nominations great care be taken to safeguard Universalist church 
property, and that the officials of the Convention be fully ap- 
praised of all movements and plans looking to such federation 
or merger; (3) that the General Convention be memorialized to 
change the Laws of Fellowship for the denomination so as to fit 
modern conditions and the changed times; (4) that the work of 
carrying on the Church of the Redemption be endorsed and that 
a sum not to exceed $15,000 may be advanced for this purpose; 
(5) that the churches give careful study and consideration to 
the matter of unemployment insurance and old-age pensions; 
(6) that it is the duty of all our churches to support the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

These are but six out of a total of twenty-three resolutions 
and recommendations brought in by the Committee on Official 
Reports and adopted. 

Near to the close of business on Thursday afternoon, upon 
motion of Dr. Tomlinson, the following resolution was adopted: 
“Resolved, that this Convention goes on record as disapproving 
the practise of ministers, while continuing in our fellowship, of 
seeking the fellowship of churches which do not accept our or- 
dination.”’ 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Esq.; vice-president, the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs; 
secretary, the Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D.; treasurer, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Esq.; trustees for three years, Charles B. Ladd and the 
Rev. I. V. Lobdell; member of the Fellowship Committee, for 
three years, the Rev. R. R. Hadley; trustees of the Publishing 
House for three years, Cornelius A. Parker, the Rey. Isaac Smith, 
Nowell Ingalls and Charles S. Walkup, Esq.; preacher of occa- 
sional sermon, the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt; alternate, the Rev. 
G. H. Leining; place of meeting in 1931, Gloucester, of which 
church the Rev. C. J. Cowing is the pastor. 

On Thursday afternoon there was an instructive and con- 
vineing address by the Rey. John M. Trout, D. D., Extension 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, upon 
“Recovering the Spirit of Citizenship.’’ This was followed by a 
three part forum upon the general subject, ‘‘How can we make a 
more efficient Universalist Church?’’ Judge Robert W. Hill 
presided. Hon. Marcus A. Coolidge, candidate for nomination 
as United States Senator from Massachusetts, told of the minis- 
ter’s part in making this efficient church. Dr. Bissell spoke of 
the layman’s part. Then Dr. Rose of Lynn explained how both 
minister and layman, working together, can build such a 
church. = 

A happy feature in the day’s program was the presentation of 
the Rey. E. Tallmadge Root, Executive Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches. Mr. Root, after twenty-five 
years service with the Massachusetts Federation, has resigned. 
He will complete his duties in November. The Convention 
received Mr. Root by standing. He in turn told of the wonderful 
progress of federation in Massachusetts and assured those present 
that the combined and unified forces of the churches can control 
the forces of unrighteousness. 

The sessions closed with a banquet. The great vestry of the 
First Church was taxed to its complete capacity. The first 
speaker was Miss Avelina Lorenzana, who told of the Philippines 
in song and story. Miss Lorenzana captured every one present. 
She is a representative of the Youth Movement of her oriental 
islands which desires independence and a high type oi life under 
the leadership of the Man of Nazareth. The closing address 
was given by Dr. Frank O. Hall. His subject was ‘‘Carry On! 
But Why?’ Dr. Hall was never in better ‘“‘form.’’ He brought 
the vast company to its feet in cheers at the close of his im- 
passioned and dramatic utterance. 

The Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D., pastor of the First 
Church in Lowell, and his people deserve the appreciation of 
every Universalist in the old Bay State for countless courtesies 
and for an abundant care. 
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THE WOMEN’S CONVENTION AT LOWELL 
Alice G. Enbom 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of Massachusetts opened at 10 a. m. on Wednes- 
day, May 21, with a song service led by Mrs. C. Guy Robbins. 
The president, Mrs. George E. Huntley, presided during the 
entire session. 

Except in the case of membership, it can well be said that 
the Missionary Association, with its efficient leaders, is making 
steady progress in all departments. We regret that we have lost 
so many of our members during the year, almost entirely due to 
death, and feel deeply the need of putting others in their places. 
Adopting the motto of another organization, we too must say 
“Hold Fast.’’ At least a new member must fill in where the 
ranks have been broken, and ways of gaining new members were 
among the recommendations of the Business Committee. 

The president’s message was interesting and inspiring. She 
urged increase in our giving, and additions to the permanent 
fund of the society so that the income derived from invested 
funds might reach farther and give greater service. Realizing 
that delay in paying dues and quotas often causes an embarrass- 
ing situation for both state and national organizations, she 
urged that all dues be in the hands of the treasurer by the first 
of March. She spoke of the privilege that is ours to own and 
maintain the Clara Barton Birthplace at North Oxford, and the 
notable service in welfare work centered here in the carrying on 
of the tresh air camp for underprivileged little girls during the 
summer months. Of the Clara Barton Guild work and a closer 
co-operation. with Mission Circles, public meetings, which in- 
crease knowledge, interest and good fellowship among its con- 
stituency, of the Institutes and Camps, Mrs. Huntley’s message 
gave much for one to meditate upon. All of her suggestions were 
considered by the Business Committee, whose chairman was 
Mrs. Marian Lobdell of Attleboro, in the report brought in later 
during the day, and each of the recommendations was adopted. | 

There was a beautiful memorial service, “‘Lest We Forget.”’ 
for members of the society who had passed to the higher life 
during the year. As the secretary read the names of the mem- 
bers a white rose was placed in a basket in remembrance. The 
uplifting prayer by the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., and solo, 
“Abide with Me,’’ by Mrs. C. Guy Robbins, brought this service 
to a close. 

The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, told of ‘‘The Joy of Going On.”’ In- 
teresting as always, furnishing food for thought, she carried her 
audience with her in her belief that the greatest of all joys is 
that of serving, of seeing one project completed with the sense 
of gladness that we may go on to the next. 

The subject ‘“‘Roses’’ on the program gave no hint that this 
was the time for pledging for some particular project of the W. N. 
M. A. program, but it proved to be the opportunity to make 
gifts to increase the $50,000 Clara Barton Birthplace Endowment 
Fund which is being sought, and which had at that time reached 
practically the $9,000 mark. We hoped we might bring it up 
to $10,000, and when all pledges are in we believe we shall find 
that we did that and perhaps alittlemore. Theroseis the flower 
of the Barton family, the flower which Clara Bartcn wore when 
possible and loved best, the flower of the House of Lancaster 
(her ancestors), and the flower of hope which Miss Alice G. En- 
bom, in charge of this part of the program, picked from her 
magic garden. Miss Enbom was assisted by six little girls, three 
from Grace Church and three from the First Church, dressed in 
rose costumes, who twined red roses upon a trellis as the gifts 
were made, and helped in passing the cards for signatures. 

A recess followed at this time. : 

E The afternoon session opened with a hymn, and prayer by 
Rey. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D., pastor of the Convention Church. 

It is always pleasing to listen to solos by Mrs. John Smith 
Lowe. It was a particularly lovely one she gave us at this time. 
) The loyalty of the women who stand back of the program of 
the state and the national organizations is known by all without 


a spoken expression, but the service of ‘‘Allegiance’’ and the light- 
ing of candles was an impressive part of the afternoon session. 
Each Circle president (and there were thirty-two present) 
carried a candle which she lighted from a tall candle representing 
the State Society, above which was the still taller candle repre- 
senting the National Association. 
her candle she pledged continued allegiance to the State, giving 


the number of years her Circle had been organized. Worcester 4 


led, having been organized thirty-one years. 

Miss Mary F. Slaughter of the General Sunday School 
Association gave the address of the afternoon. Her subject, 
“Educating for Peace,’’ opened our eyes, for sometimes, although 
we realize the terrible toll war takes in the lives of our youth and 
the tremendous drain it is upon our resources, we allow ourselves 
to become a little indifferent in our work toward peace. She 
urged us to practise brotherhood. Even where there can not 
always be equality, there can be a spirit of brotherhood toward 
the stranger in our midst. Doing away with race prejudice, 
which permeates this country, creating world friendships, will 
do much toward the establishment of world peace. 

Several resolutions were presented by the chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, Mrs. Wadleigh of Arlington. Partic- 
ularly were we resolved to stand firmly back of law enforcement, 
especially as it relates to the Highteenth Amendment. 

The Credentials Committee reported 179 delegates present, 
and the roll call showed 275 in attendance. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, Cambridge; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Corrine H. Brooks, Malden; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Emma R. Gage, Lowell; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Carol T. 
Restall, Chelsea; treasurer, Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, Medford; 
trustees for three years, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Danvers, Mrs. Ger- 
trude S. Elsner, South Weymouth, Mrs. Nellie C. Haynes, 
Southbridge. District Vice-Presidents—First District, Mrs. 
Grace H. Pollitt, Middleboro; Second, Mrs. Helen E. Olney, 
Attleboro; Third, Mrs. Susan O. Reed, Wollaston; Fourth, Mrs. 
Adelaide Lowe, Boston; Fifth, Mrs. Shellie H. Farnham, Med- 


As each president lighted — 


ford Hillside; Sixth, Mrs. Grace A. Buttrick, Melrose; Seventh, 


Mrs. Edith D. Boardman, Lynn; Eighth, Mrs. Jennie H. Robbins, 
Lawrence; Ninth, Mrs. Ruby S. Ralton, Worcester; Tenth, 
Mrs. Rachel Ball, Monson; Eleventh, Mrs. Harriet A. Ellis, 
Orange. 

It has been customary for the woman’s society to furnish 
one speaker for the Convention banquet which ends the sessions: 
It was its privilege this year to have as its guest speaker at the 
banquet Thursday evening, Miss Avelina Lorenzana, Director 
of Children’s Work, Philippine Council of Religious Education, 
whose subject was ‘‘The Philippines in Song and Story.’’ Miss 
Lorenzana quite delighted her audience with her sweetness and 
ready wit and her serious presentation of facts concerning her 
country and ours. 


* * 


CONVENTION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
; H. Elmer Peters 


The Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School Association 
Convention was called to order at 10.20 by the president, the 
Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Brockton. The opening service of 
worship was conducted by Mr. Peters and the Rev. Isaac Smith 
of Grace Church in Lowell. At roll call there were 123 present, 
and of this number thirty-five were ministers. The fact that 
there were so many ministers present shows their increased 
interest in religious education. 

An interesting feature of the morning session consisted 
of two spirited addresses in the form of a debate, as follows: 
“Do We Need Adult Classes in the Church School and Should 
the Minister Teach an Adult Class?’’ The affirmative side was 
discussed by the Rev. Otto S. Raspe and the negative by the 
Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D. Mr. Raspe was most convincing 
in his statements that a Bible class taught by the minister can 
be made a valuable part of any church school. Dr. Tomlinson 
reviewed briefly the plan which has been in operation in his 
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school for the past ten years. The school meets at the same hour 
as the church. The slogan adopted is ‘‘Parents and children 
come together and go together.”’ 

The printed reports of the secretary, treasurer and super- 
visors were briefly commented upon. Support of our missionary 
projects was strongly urged. 

The Convention was shocked and saddened to hear Dr. 
Lowe’s announcement of the very serious illness of Dr. Charles 
Conklin, known and loved by all present. It was voted that the 
secretary send a telegram of sympathy to Mrs. Conklin. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order at 1.45 by the 
president. The first address of the afternoon was given by Mr. 
' Frank Grebe of West Newton, on ‘‘Worship, Art and Religion.’ 
“‘This address was a remarkably clear and helpful presentation 
of a subject near to the hearts of us all. 

The Forum led by Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer, of Nashua, 
N. H., discussed very profitably the subject, ‘“Building Up the 

TSembership of the Church School.’’ 

The Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden gave a forceful address 
on ‘‘Co-operation of the Church with the Church School.’’ Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle said the keynote of the afternoon was ““Train- 
ing for Leadership.’’ the subject upon which she spoke. She 
stressed the value of our summer Institutes. 

Dr. U. S. Milburn, of Everett, reported for the nominating 
committee. The following officers were elected: President, the 
Rev. H. Elmer Peters, Brockton; vice-president, the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, Newton; secretary, Mrs. Lewis Crocker, Lynn; treasur- 
er, Mr. Edwin R. Sampson, North Weymouth; directors, Mrs. 
Janet Blackford, Attleboro, Miss Ruth Drowne, Malden, Mrs. 
Edith F. Crowell, Fair Haven, the Rev. Donald B. Hoyt, Worces- 
ter, Miss Harriet Pownal, Waltham. 

Mr. Carl Hempel of Lynn, with the able assistance of the 
Rey. John D. Brush of Norwood, raised over $800 for the work 
of the association next year. 

The evening program began with a worship service led by Dr. 
George E. Huntley. The speaker of the evening was the Rev. 
Garfield Morgan of Lynn, who gave a powerful address on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education and You.’’ 

The hand work exhibit was very good. The schools which 
had exhibits were Arlington, Annisquam, Attleboro, North Attle- 
boro, Charlestown, Cambridge, Fitchburg, Grove Hall, Malden, 
Norway, Maine, Saugus, Springfield Second and Waltham. 

* * * 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
A. N. Foster 

The ninety-eighth annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention was held at Bridgeport on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 14 and 15, 1930. 

The session was preceded by the annual meeting of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of the state. Mrs. 
Jeanette W. Emrich, associate secretary of the Com nission on 
International Justice and Good Will of the Federal Churches of 
Christ in America, gave an address on ‘‘Church Women and the 
Peace Program.’’ Her long-time connection with educational 
and industrial and relief work in the Near East has given her the 
international viewpoint, and her extensive lecture tours in 
America have enabled her to see clearly America’s opportunity 
and duty to work co-operatively for the reduction of armaments 
and for a court of international arbitration rather than resort 
to brutal and wasteful international war. 

After several years of efficient service, Mrs. M. H. Wood of 
New Haven retired as president of the society, and was succeeded 
in office by Mrs. Louise W. Marble of Meriden, who had pre- 
viously served as secretary. 

The Convention session opened at 4.45 o’clock, with prayer 
by the Rev. H. A. Hersey of Danbury, and an address of wel- 
come was given by Hon. E. P. Buckingham, mayor of the city of 
Bridgeport, to which response was made by Dr. T. A. Fischer of 
New Haven, president of the Convention. This was followed 
by the appointment of committees and the annual reports of the 
Executive Board, of the State Superintendent—sketching the 


denominational interests in the work of the year—and of the 
treasurer. 

The evening service of worship at 7.30 presented appropriate 
musical numbers by the choir of the church. The Scripture was 
read by the Rev. C. H. Emmons, formerly of the Bridgeport 
Sunday school, and prayer was offered by Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent. The president introduced Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester of Tufts College as the invited speaker of the eve- 
ning. Dr. McCollester, in opening, made earnest acknowledg- 
ment of the generous interest of Connecticut Universalists in 
the work of the Divinity School and the college, emphasizing the 
significant help of the Crane Chapel and the Fischer Arcade in 
affording such a complete equipment for the Divinity School and 
making real the dream of many years, also recalling the bene- 
factions of P. T. Barnum in earlier years to the college. The 
address of the evening developed the thought of the ‘‘Growing 
Commonwealth of Intellectual and Spiritual Purpose’ and 
marked the third time within recent years that Dr. McCollester 
has spoken at Bridgeport under the auspices of the State Con- 
vention. 

The printed program announced Hon. and Mrs. Owen D. 
Young as dinner guests of the Convention, but a late telegram 
was read explaining that an urgent meeting of the trustees of 
Bryn Mawr College at Philadelphia would forbid their attend- 
ance at Bridgeport, a matter of deep regret to both guests and 
delegates. A cablegram of greeting was received from the 
treasurer at sea on the way to Europe. 

The occasional sermon was given Thursday morning by the 
Rey. C. D. Newton of Stafford. The subject, ‘“The Challenge of 
the Liberal Church,’’ was drawn from the text “‘Speak to the 
children of Israel that they go forward.’”’ The sermon noted the 
weakening of the adventurous spirit and the blurring of the 
prophetic vision which were characteristic of the leaders in our 
Zion a generation ago, and stressed the need of loyalty to those 
cherished convictions which make our gospel distinctive in the 
religious life of to-day. The observance of communion followed, 
conducted by the pastor, the Rev. Charles Kramer, assisted by 
the Rey. R. H. McLaughlin of Hartford, the Rev. W. J. Greene 
and Douglas H. Robbins acting as deacons. 

The ensuing business session listened to reports from the 
several parishes, passed most of the customary resolutions, re- 
elected the officers who had served the last season, and sent 
greetings to former members and friends. 

The friendly, neighborly spirit evidenced throughout the 
session will make happy memories of this gathering. 


* * * 


HE FOUND HIS SHEEP 


To overcome the indifference of his congregation the Rev. 
J. B. Ennis, Gainesville, N. Y., ran this want ad in the news- 
papers and it brought results: 

LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN—A large flock 

of Methodist sheep. When last seen they were brows- 

ing along the road of Indifference that opens on to the 

byway of Neglect, leading to the highway of Worldli- 

ness that ends in a state of Apostasy. Any one finding 

these sheep will please drive them home if possible. 

If they persistently refuse to come home, drive them 

into the nearest fold, lock the door and report to the 

undersigned. 


* * * 


A SALVATIONIST ARTICLE OF FAITH 

The Salvation Army has been revising its eleven Articles of 
Faith as set forth by William Booth in his Foundation Deed of 
fifty-two years ago. Most of the changes, we are told, are 
merely verbal, and there is speculation as to the precise meaning 
of the new declaration as to the future life. General Higgins 
and his eight hundred co-signatories of the new declaration (all 
staff officers) express their belief ‘‘in the eternal happiness of the 
righteous and in the endless punishment of the wicked.”’ In this 
the one change is in the substitution of ‘“‘endless’’ for “‘ever- 
lasting!’’—Inquirer and Christian Life (London). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN A VERMONT GARDEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Score one for the editor of the Leader. To-day a friend and 
I were riding along a beautiful Vermont road when I noticed a 
lovely garden of forget-me-nots and pansies, forget-me-nots white, 
pink and blue, pansies of all colors and shades, all so lovely. 
Being something of a gardener, this spot was irresistible, so I 
asked permission to visit the garden. The owner was an elderly 
woman and as we walked among the flowers she said she was 
ninety-four years old. She gave us forget-me-nots and I asked 
for some pansies. She rather reluctantly gave me a bunch, and 
then I asked which church along the road was the Universalist 
church. That aroused her interest and I explained my connec- 
tion with the Universalists. A warm hand grasped mine, and 
she told of her love of the faith and said, ‘‘I read the Leader and 
I like the editor so much.”’ I told her I did also, and then I said, 
“T am on my way to see Dr.and Mrs. Hollister, who used to be 
at Goddard Seminary,’’ and then she told me that her daughter, 
who died four years ago, had taught at Goddard. She took me 
all over the garden. She loaded us with lovely plants. I left 
her with the promise to see her again. Left her with her pansies 
and forget-me-nots and her memories and the consolations of our 
faith, that faith which brought us close together in those few 
moments. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
eo ak 
A UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR LOOKS AT SHEPARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Heartiest congratulations on the editorial of April 19 re- 
garding Sheldon Shepard’s matrimonial bath in the Ambassador 
Pool. Iam surprisedthat he would consent to do this, and think 
it is a fearful price to pay for a little publicity. 

R.B. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


ENCOURAGE SHELDON SHEPARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think you people at Headquarters are taking the wrong 
attitude toward Dr. Shepard of the Los Angeles church. Your 
criticism of him in the Leader of April 19, if made at all should 
have been directed at the sensational press of the country which 
persists in making a mountain out of every unusual molehill that 
shows itself above the horizon. In this age when young people 
everywhere are seeking some new thrill to add zest to life I fail 
to see anything out of the way if a young couple chance upon the 
idea that it will add impressiveness to their union to be married 
under water. Several couples have chosen to be married in an 
airplane for the same reason. Except that it never happened 
before, how do you figure that a marriage under water is any more 
sensational or out of good taste than a baptism by immersion, or 
is it that the Eighteenth Amendment has rendered the use of 
water so common as to make it no longer suited to serve as a 
symbol of purification? Have you ever allowed your imagination 
to picture to you how a sensational press would have delighted 
in amplifying and distorting the original announcement that a 
sect calling themselves Universalists had succeeded in flooring 
over the bottomless pit and in closing the doors to hell forever, 
or that they boldly asserted that Christ’s death upon the cross 
would never save any man from the just consequences of his 
misdeeds? With communication by telegraph, telephone and 
radio as it is to-day, it is questionable if the hardy souls who first 
made those announcements would have lived to make them a 
second time. 

Be that as it may, I think as long as Dr. Shepard is at the 
head of the Los Angeles church any adverse criticism of him or 
his methods should be made to him privately and that such edi- 
torial comments as appear in the Leader should be of a commend- 


atory nature. If we do not back up our own men whom can we 
expect to do so? A friend told me that Dr. Shepard was on the 
air over station KNX fifteen minutes each week on Wednesday 
forenoons and was giving his radio audience the real thing in 
Universalism. He mentioned that Dr. Shepard had received a 
letter from some one who heard his talks, from somewhere up 
Santa Paula way, asking where they could get in touch with 
such a faith as he was expounding, and that he referred them to 
Mr. Reifsnider, also writing him, and had brought about a con- 
tact between them and the Santa Paula church. Now it strikes 
me that if you would get in touch with some such phase of Dr. 
Shepard’s work as this and make some favorable comment upon 
it, meanwhile ignoring such matters as the under water wedding, 
which was no one’s business but that of the young couple who 
happened to wish to be married that way, it would tend to pro- 
mote the cause of Universalism on the Pacific coast. Do not over- 
look the fact that this young couple will be boosters for Dr. 
Shepard and Universalism unless they chance upon your edi- 
torial of April 19, and even at that they may be magnanimous 
enough to conclude that the ‘‘Hub”’ is inclined to be a trifle over 
conservative and has not yet permitted itself to be transferred 
from the wheel of a dumpcart to that of an airplane. 
Progressive. 
* * 


TRUTH AND FACTS ONCE MORE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have given up trying to understand humanism, and I am 
beginning to suspect that the humanists do not understand it 
very well themselves, the language in which they clothe it is so. 
vague and obscure. But there is one point on which they seem 
fairly clear. They insist upon the supreme importance of fact 
—that which can be demonstrated objectively, proved with 
the precision of a problem in arithmetic. They can not prove 
God, so they reject Him, or at least decline to accept Him. 

In the Leader for April 12 the Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard 
criticises the editor and “‘I. G.’’ because they make a distinction 
between truth and facts. “‘To-day,’’ he says, ‘‘when an honest, 
educated man uses the word truth he means but one thing, that 
which is in conformity to fact, or reality. By fact he means that 
which is actual, that which is manifestly real.’’ He says he has 
been studying the utterances of a visiting evangelist, and has not 
heard him say anything ‘‘that has to do with facts, with things 
actual, with reality.”’ 

This is all clear and consistent, and seems to make Mr. 
Rouillard’s position perfectly plain. But only a week later the 
Leader published another letter from him about this same evan- 
gelist. This time he criticised him, not because he did not deal 
with facts, but—on the contrary—because he made no appeal to 
common sense, because he ignored truth, beauty, goodness! 

In this week’s Leader, which I have just read, is another letter 
from Mr. Rouillard in which he again shows that he, too, feels, if 
he does not acknowledge, the difference between fact, as he de- 
fined. it in his letter of April 12, and truth. ‘‘Your New York 
valleys and hills,’’ he says, “‘are superbly and poignantly beauti- 
ful this spring.’’ He recognizes that one of the realest things in 
the world is the tie that binds you to your old home, that makes 
the hills of ‘told Schoharie’ more beautiful to you than any other 
hills, yet that tie is no more tangible or definable, no more suscep-- 
tible of proof, than your faith that nothing can separate us from 
the love of God. 

The qualities in you which make Mr. Rouillard pay you that 
fine compliment in his closing paragraph can not be mathemati- 
cally demonstrated, but these truths show the kind of man you 
are rather than the facts that you are tall and thin and dark. 

Gordon Kent is another humanist who rejects everything 
but facts—or thinks he does. In the Leader for April 5 he says, 
“My own rule is never to believe a thing till I have to—till the 
evidence compels me,’’ and asks, ‘‘Should a minister of all people: 
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preach things that he does not know to be true—to be objectively 
real?’’ 

There is another letter from Mr. Kent on the same page. 
In that letter he says there is a tablet at the entrance of the 
church in which he ministers that proclaims, ‘‘We welcome all 
who wish to join us to help establish truth and righteousness and 
love in the world.’’ Surely Mr. Kent will not say that truth, 
righteousness and love are objectively real. 

Mr. Lewis, in the Leader for May 17, says of Mr. Mencken 
and his followers that ‘‘the facts on which they base their unbe- 
lief we can not controvert.’’ But—all the humanists in the world 
to the contrary notwithstanding—facts do not always tell the 

truth, they frequently fail to tell the whole truth, and, according 
to some recent pronouncements of Einstein and other scientists, 
they do not even tell the facts. 

Whether two and two really make four or only three and 
three-quarters, whether time moves steadily on or occasionally 
reverses itself and flows backward, whether gravitation is a law 
or only a habit, one thing is certain—man does not live by facts 


alone. 
ASE 
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LOOKS US OVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Coming from the regular annual meeting of ministers in 
Illinois in January, where so many, many things were heard 
that I felt dizzy for days after, I went to the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York, and have only just returned to Illinois, and 
to a great pile of Leaders, jammed with ‘‘meaty”’ articles and rife 
with Reactions—so may I not now be indulged with a, perhaps 
lengthy, Reaction? 

What a wonderful lot of good reading is this great bundle of 
Christian Leaders—fourteen copies in all—and how I missed them 
out in the land of eternal evergreen and beautiful snow, where 
once while I was there the thermometer dropped to 45 degrees 
below zero! I have read them all—read all the editor’s wonder- 
ful editorials; read about Dr. Frank Oliver Hall’s testimonial 
dinner in honor of his three-score-years-and-ten mile-post; read 
the “blasting, withering, scornful’ article by Dr. William L. 
Sullivan; read Dr. John Clarence Petrie’s ‘“‘Unitarianism or 
Humanism—Which?’’—read all the Reactions, too! And as a 
result my mind is in more or less a state of tumult and shouting. 
Why, why, did I not insist upon the Christian Leader following me 
out to the heart of the Adirondacks, instead of allowing them to 
pile up here at home against my return? 

But, getting back to the clamorous idea in my mind that is 
responsible for this Reaction, I heard, at the Chicago Ministers’ 
Meeting in January, Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, of the Meadville 
Theological School, deliver an engaging talk on ‘‘Humanism in 
Religion.’’ In the subsequent discussion which followed his 
wonderfully pleasing discourse there were numerous questions 
asked, questions of candid minds such as our own Dr. D. T. Den- 
man of Oak Park, and the ‘‘new voice in Peoria,’’ the Rev. 
Clinton Lee Scott (with whom the writer had a number of good 
visits, and whom I regard as a worthy successor to Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter); and finally I asked Professor Hutcheon this question, 
“Just what, in your opinion, Professor, is the ultimate of hu- 
manism?’’ 

* After his answer I made this comment: “It appears to me 
the humanists are sitting on a limb of a tree and sawing them- 
selves off from the tree;’’ and after reading Dr. Petrie’s article, 
“Unitarianism or Humanism—Which?”’ I still think so. My 
conclusions are that Unitarians and Universalists and prac- 
tically all Liberals are humanists—I know I am, have known it 
since as a young student I was led by the professor from Marvin’s 
Collegiate Institute by the ear because I expressed a doubt 
about God’s having sent she bears to rend little children because 
they echoed the breakfast table gossip about old bald-head and 
poked fun at him—but I agree with Dr. Petrie that humanism 
has nothing to offer a thoroughgoing Unitarianism; nor has it 
anything new to offer Universalism, for all our greatest and 


biggest Universalists have been humanists. And I predict that 
the religion of the future will not be Potterized out of a sense of 
God, by whatever name we may come to know the Main Tree, 
of which we are merely limbs; but that there will obtain for the 
future theologian a purified humanism that will look back to the 
Main Tree, and I believe, too, that this future religion (it is now 
in evidence, as witnessed by Peoria, Ill., a few Sundays ago) 
will be universal in its concept, cherishing ‘‘no salvation for our- 
selves apart from the salvation of the rest of the world,” and a 
religion that ‘‘will covet no destiny to the exclusion of others.’’ 

Then I want to say something about therchallenge of Dr. 
Sullivan: “‘The salvation of liberalism may rest with you (mean- 
ing us Universalists) in greater measure than you have ever 
recognized.” 

If you have not read Dr. Sullivan’s article in the issue of 
March 1, along with the Leader editorial, ‘Sullivan: a Thunder- 
bolt,’’ do so at once. Both will give you a sense of the eternal 
landmarks of religion as we Universalists, Unitarians, and 
modern Liberals are beginning to glimpse it! 

And then—heed the challenge: ‘“‘“How much will you dare 
and adventure for them?”’ 

More power to the Christian Leader, to you, Brother Editor, 
and to seventy-year-young Dr. Hall—and to all peace, but God 
give us a passion for helping to bring in His Kingdom! 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Metropolis, Ill. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS AND SPIRITUALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was with much interest and considerable sympathy that 
Tread, in the Leader of April 19, the letter from A. J. P. in regard 
to the growth of Spiritualism and the need for Universalists to 
endorse, or at least recognize, the work that has been done in 
the field of psychical research. I sympathize strongly with 
A. J. P., for I think that many of us feel that this is a scientific 
and materialistic age, a day in which people are turning more 
and more to science and demanding proof before they will accept 
any theories, religious or otherwise. If, as the Spiritualists claim, 
there is actual proof to be had in regard to the doctrine of im- 
mortality there is no doubt, I think; that it will go a long way 
towards strengthening the whole theistic position and reviving 
the ebbing prestige of organized religion. But because so much 
is involved it is all the more necessary that we move with great 
caution and only when we are absolutely sure of our facts. As 
A. J. P. states, it is true that practically all the great scientific 
minds (such as Lodge, Crookes, Flammarion and Barrett) who 
have examined the claims of Spiritualism have given it their 
endorsement. 
sincere, straightforward and well written and carry a good deal 
of conviction tomany of us. If we went no farther I think that a 
large number of us would be inclined to accept the major claims 
of spiritualism. Unfortunately, however, it is when we attempt 
to verify these claims personally that our troubles begin. In 
my own case [ have had sittings with many well recommended 
mediums in various parts of America and also in Europe, and I 
have yet to encounter any phenomenon that is clear cut and con- 
vineing. I fear that mine is not an unusual case, but instead 
a rather common experience. It would seem to me therefore 
that until psychic science is in a stronger position and able to give 
reasonably satisfactory proofs to the layman we as libera! Chris- 
tians can hardly give it our full endorsement. On the other hand 
we most assuredly do owe respect, interest, and sympathy to all 
the psychical research workers who are valiantly struggling to 
break down the barrier of death. Succeed or fail, how can we re- 
gard their work without a thrill of interest and a prayer for its 
success? Perhaps we can help in a small way, too, by keeping a 
record of any psychic experiences that may come our way and 
encouraging our friends to do likewise. But chiefly we can help 
by treating such experiences, either our own or another’s, with 
respect and an intelligent interest. : 

Romaine W. Seaver. 


Moreover, most of the books on the subject are: 
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The General Convention at Work 


PARTNERSHIP FOR SERVICE 
Partnership Entails a Common Re- 

sponsibility 

As partners in a common enterprise 
which ramifies in many directions, Uni- 
versalist churches and individual church 
members, as well as a multitude of non- 
members who attend Universalist church 
services, or who look to the church for 
service in their time of need, have a re- 
sponsibility in common for the financial 
support of the work of the Universalist 
General Convention in direct ratio to their 
financial ability. That this responsibility 
is recognized and acknowledged by our 
churches and our people, individually, in 
increasing numbers, is evident in their 
augmented contributions and the increase 
in quota payments by the churches in re- 
cent years. 

It is equally evident that we have still a 
considerable distance to go before we shall 
even approximate the 100 per cent status 
that would make possible the attainment 
of our present objectives as a denomina- 
tion, to say nothing of the larger fields of 
Christian service into which we shall enter 
when our denominational loyalty and per- 
sonal devotion, in the fulfillment of our 
reasonable faith, measure up to the ‘‘much 
(that) hath been given’’ us. 

Assuming that there is a real and sincere 
interest on the part of our people in the 
opportunities available to them for par- 
ticipation in the support of their common 
endeavors and responsibilities, as projected 
in the program of the Universalist General 
Convention, we are led to indicate methods 
and ways by which this participation may 
give practical expression to individual in- 
terest and loyalty, and strengthen the 
hands of the General Convention in every 
field of its service. 


Gifts and Pledges 


Opportunities affording no traceable 
financial profit to those who participate 
in them are open to all who are able to 
make substantial cash gifts toward the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
the General Convention Ministers’ Pension 
Fund, the Educational, Japan Mission 
and Church Extension activities of the 
church. In this category of opportunities 
is also included that of pledged financial 
support for a year, or for several years, ap- 
plicable to any phase of the General Con- 
vention program. A bequest, sufficiently 
large to produce income to sustain such a 
subscription continuously through the 
years, falls logically within this category 
of non-profit opportunities, and is com- 
mended to our people in planning the dis- 
tribution of their estates. A simple legal 
form for use in making specific and general 
bequests to the Universalist General Con- 
vention is available at denominational 
headquarters for those desiring such forms. 
These wi'l be sent upon request. 


Estate Notes 

In addition to the foregoing, and in the 
same category, we would call attention to 
the Estate Notes, which the General Con- 
vention is giving our people an oppor- 
tunity to sign, for the ultimate benefit of 
the work of the Convention, or any part 
of that work. These Estate Notes, in 
denominations of $100, obligate the estate 
of the maker to pay the face value to the 
Universalist General Convention without 
interest, three months after the decease 
of the maker. Such a gift is not subject 
to inheritance tax, and affords a real oppor- 
tunity to contribute substantially to the 
larger services of the church without affect- 
ing the use of the income during life. 


Gold Notes 

The Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention has outhorized an issue of 
5 per cent non-negotiable Gold Notes 
to be made available for purchase by our 
people in denominations of $50, or any 
multiple thereof. Through the purchase 
of these Gold Notes, which are within the 
reach of practically every church member 
and parishioner, a safe investment, plus 
an income of 5 per cent annually, is pro- 
curable. 

While producing an income for the pur- 
chasers, these Gold Notes provide a way 
by which the general fund, or any special 
fund, may be buttressed temporarily or 
increased permanently, by direction of the 
purchaser. For, while it is stipulated in 
the note that it is redeemable at the op- 
tion of the maker on any interest day at 
par and accrued interest, if the demand for 
payment is not made prior to the death of 
the payee this note becomes void, the 
principal thereof automatically becoming 
an integral part of General Convention 
funds. Itis not subject to inheritance tax. 


Annuities 

Quite frequently devoted members of 
the church, in possession of capital the 
principal of which is not needed for cur- 
rent expenses, and who wish to invest this 
capital safely and with assured income, 
and who, at the same time, wish to plan 
for the continuance of their work for and 
support of the church beyond their own 
life-time, purchase an annuity from the 
General Convention. Annuities pay interest 
according to the age of the donor when 
the annuity is established. The rate is 
5 per cent up to the age of fifty, increasing 
one-half of one per cent for each five years 
thereafter. At the age of fifty-five the 
rate would be 5 and 1-2 per cent; at the 
age of sixty the rate would advance to 
6 per cent; at the age of sixty-five 6 1-2 
per cent, the advance continuing until the 
highest rate, 8 per cent, is payable at 
eighty years of age or above. Such funds 
are subject to eventual allocation to special 
funds of the General Convention by di- 
rection of the purchaser. In this way 


they can be assigned to the Ministerial 
Pension Fund, to the Administrative 
Fund, to the fund for Church Extension, 
or the work of the Japan Mission, and for 
any of these objects may be designated 
as a memorial to some devoted missionary, 
pastor or loved one of precious memory. 
It is possible, also, to purchase an an- 
nuity from the General Convention, and 
arrange for the income to assist some 
specific person, such as a retired pastor, a 
member of one’s own family, or for pay- 
ment toward the education of one’s son 
or daughter, by arrangement with the 
Finance Committee of the General Con- 
vention, the fund eventually to revert to 
that organization, for such uses as may 
have been determined by prior arrange- 
ment. All such additions to the funds of 
the General Convention are not subject to 
inheritance tax, state or federal. 


Real Estate 

Sometimes it happens that a loyal 
church member, in gratitude for the en- 
richment of mind and heart that has come 
through the ministrations of the church, 
wishes to express that gratitude in con- 
crete terms through the deeding of a par- 
cel of real estate to the General Convention 
in trust, complete possession to be effective 
at the decease of the donor. The Conven- 
tion will gladly welcome such gifts. 


Partnership for Service 

The partnership in which we participate 
as Universalist churches, and individual 
church members, in the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, while rich with advan- 
tages realizable in terms of Christian life 
and service, carries with it the unavoid- 
able responsibility of providing adequate 
financial support for the incidental as well 
as the major lines of service in which we 
are engaged and to which we are com- 
mitted. To discontinue the extension of 
the organized activities of our denomina- 
tion in near and distant fields, to fail in 
the maintenance of our current mission- 
ary budget and its increase to include still 
larger objectives, to slacken our giving 
toward the completion of the financing 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, or to neglect to make equitable 
pension provision for our aged clergy, 
would conclusively demonstrate a weaken- 
ing of our moral fiber and spiritual pur- 
pose, and spell ruin for us as 2 denomina- 
tion. The converse of this is also true, 
and we can make it notably true and glori- 
ous, as we undoubtedly shall, individually 
and collectively, by our generous gifts 
and pledges in support of the work of the 
General Convention, and by the augment- 
ing of its funds, year by year, through the 
purchase of Estate Notes, Gold Notes and 
Annuities, and through the bequests that 
issue from the gratitude of loyal hearts 
that have been purified and ennobled by 
the daily living of a blessed faith. 
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Religious Biography 
Prophet. A Study in 
By Raymond Cal- 
$2.50.) 


Portraits of the Prophets. By J. W.G. 
Ward. (Richard R. Smith. $2.50.) 


| The Life of Buddha. By A. Ferdinand 
’ Herold. (Albert and Charles Boni. 
$2.50.) 
e Dr. Calkins, minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
has done a most useful piece of work in 
presenting Jeremiah the Man. The ma- 
terials of scholarship have been for some 
time abundant, but no one has succeeded 
in giving us an account of Jeremiah’s life 
and work at all worthy of the thrilling and 
dramatic incidents and their significance. 
George Adam Smith, with his wealth of 
learning, has given us a translation of 
many obscure portions of the biblical text, 
| with illuminating commentary. Sweig 
_ has made Jeremiah the hero of a drama, 
_ vivid and full of feeling, but Jeremiah has 
| evaded these treatments, as he evaded 
_ Duhm. We have wondered when the 
suitably equipped author would arise to 
utilize the fine interpretations of Peake in 
his Commentary and Skinner in his ‘‘Proph- 
ecy and Religion,’’ and now we have him 
in the person of Dr. Calkins. 

The great difficulty in handling Jeremiah 
as a living figure intelligible to modern 
readers is that the Book of Jeremiah can 
not be used as it stands; considerable re- 
arrangement of the materials must be made 
__ ifa connected account is to be derived from 

them. Another difficulty is that Jeremiah 
lived in a great world crisis, but the gen- 
_ eral Western reader knows the ancient 
_ world, if at all, only through histories 
which emphasize Greece and Rome and 
| know little of Assyria and Babylonia and 
Egypt. To understand Jeremiah we must 
understand the relations of these empires 
to one another, just as to understand 
Cardinal Mercier hundreds of years from 
_ how any man would have to know of the 
_ invasion of Belgium. Dr. Calkins, aware 
of these difficulties, spares no pains to make 
clear to the reader how the poems and 
prophecies should be read as biographical 
sources and how a social and political en- 
vironment gave significance, as it gave 
poignancy, to Jeremiah’s lone stand for a 
cause his people repudiated. 
Jeremiah is strangely modern. A class 
of college students a few months ago be- 
came quite excited about him because they 
found that over six hundred years before 
Christ a man stood out in the strength of 
conscience as a pacifist and internationalist 
and as a stern reformer, anticipating in 
so many words as in so many elements of 
his character that other Prophet who laid 
down his life rather than compromise 
with ecclesiasticism and nationalism. His 


Jeremiah the 
Personal Religion. 
kins. (Macmillan. 
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life deserves fresh study, and with this 
book in hand intelligent readers will find 
that the man Jeremiah stands out as one 
of the great figures of all time. 

In“‘Portraits of the Prophets,’’ Dr. Ward 
gives us a succession of quite short studies 
of the Old Testament prophets. They are 
sermonic in character, and although the 
various men were on very different levels 
of importance and influence they are given 
much the same space. With the admis- 
sion that the Book of Daniel was written 
later, Daniel is introduced as a historic 
figure, though with just a suggestion that 
he was also the embodiment of Judaism’s 
ideal of loyalty. The order in which the 
prophets are portrayed does not corre- 
spond strictly with their order in the his- 
torical sequence, though one must grant 
that in some cases there is controversy as 
to dates. There is no profound critical 
interpretation, but there is warmth of ap- 
preciation in this book, and it will help to 
make real live men out of what are to 
most Christians mere names. 

Herold’s Life of Buddha supplements 
those Lives which have been a scholarly 
reconstruction of what little is known of 
the actual life of Siddartha, by giving us a 
carefully woven tapestry made.up of ma- 
terials found in the legends about Buddha. 
The book is very attractive and reveals 
the appreciative mind of a poet who knows 
that legend can preserve some truths that 
exact records too readily lose. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 
For Missionary Education 


Between the Americas. By Jay S. 
Stowell. (Friendship Press, cloth $1, 
paper 60 cents.) 

India on the March. By Alden H. 
Clark. (Friendship Press, cloth $1, pa- 
per 60 cents.) 

The Golden Sparrow. By Irene Mason 
Harper. (Friendship Press, cloth $1, 
paper 75 cents.) 

Freedom. By Welthy Honsinger Fisher. 
(Friendship Press, cloth 85 cents.) 

So little is known by most Americans 
of the Islands that lie at their doorsteps 
that ‘‘Between the Americas’’ is full of 
fascinating surprises. Through this little 
book, Cuba, Haiti and Porto Rico become 
more than names and Mr. Stowell arouses 
such an interest in them that he creates a 
desire to read straight through the bibliog- 
raphy which he gives. 

India, on the other hand, little needs to 
have interest aroused, for the eyes of the 
world are turned toward her to-day, and it 
is not surprising that three of these books 
deal with that fascinating country. Dr. 
Clark’s ‘India on the March’ is sure to re- 
joice those who believe in missionary edu- 
cation, with adequate emphasis on the 
second word. In delightful and informal 


[ 


fashion, he gives a wealth of information 
concerning India, her people and her prob- 
lems, and shows clearly, without over- 
emphasis or sentimentality. the place and 
opportunity of Christian missions. His 
reading list is of great value for all who are 
interested in understanding that many- 
sided land. (e" 

Somewhat different is ‘“The Golden Spar- 
row,” by Mrs. Harper, whose work in 
India has been almost entirely among the 
depressed classes and whose husband re- 
cently received the Kaisar-i-Hind medal 
for services in rural educational work. In 
story form, she tells of the educated and 
progressive Indian in whom the hope of 
the new day lies, and in the second section 
of the book gives comprehensive and useful 
suggestions for mission study course 
leaders. 

“Freedom,’’ a story of young India, 
proves somewhat disappointing to one who 
has read Mrs. Fisher’s ‘‘Top of the World”’ 
and her Chinese stories. It is hard to 
shake off the impression that Gopal and 
Nalini are merely transplanted Americans, 
voicing the ideas and ideals expected of 
them rather than of two young Indians, 
and the story fails to carry conviction and 
interest. It is, however, beautifully il- 
lustrated by students from Tagore’s 
university at Shantiniketan, and the fron- 
tispiece decoration containing the poet’s 


“Freedom’’ is a gem. 
DG 


* * 


The Tiger of France 


Clemenceau. By Jean Martet. (Long- 


man. $5.00.) 

M. Martet was Clemenceau’s secretary 
during a period which gave him an excellent 
opportunity to form the sort of intimacy 
that leads to confidences. He is an ad- 
mirer of the stormy statesman who played 
an active part in French political life for 
fifty years, but in this book he stands aside 
to let us see the old man as he was in 
those post-war years in which he felt that 
he was laid on the shelf. The volume re- 
cords conversations on many subjects, 
transcribed as accurately as possible, and 
bearing all the marks of authenticity. 
They give us a very vivid picture of the 
witty, cynical, brilliant, prejudiced, vigor- 
ously resentful old man, whose old age dem- 
onstrated the truth of the saying that a 
man reaps what he sows. 

A strange combination of powers and 
gifts, this Tiger of France. In so many 
social issues forward-looking, radical in 
his persistent preaching of social justice, 
but on international affairs forever look- 
ing back to the horrors of 1870 and pro- 
claiming the folly of international sym- 
pathies. Versatile journalist and orator, 
connoisseur in art and lover of literature, 

(Continued on page 700) 
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The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


STILL GROWING 
Faint for Blackmer Home: 
Caroline G. Warner, Troy, N. Y. .. $10.00 
Helen and Rena M. Henry, Pasa- 
dena 
Mrs. H. T. Brown, Tangerine, Fla. . 
Congress Square Mission Circle, 


Portland Naite hee ere 10.00 
Mechanics Falls, Maine, Mission 

Circles’ nc no net ere eee 2.00 
Church of the Redeemer M. S., 

Chiao UE ec cecreae ie ee ce 5.00 
Concord, N.H., Mission Circle .... 5.00 
Connecticut State W. U. M.S...... 5.00 
Mrs. J. L. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. . 10.00 
Universalist Church Woman’s As- 

sociation, Washington, D.C. .... 25.00 
Bangor, Maine, Mission Circle..... 5.00 
Cambridge, Mass., Mission Circle . 5.00 
Mary C. Hazard, Providence, R. I. 5.00 
Columbus and Jersey, Ohio ...... 5.00 
Medford, Mass.,Sundayschool ... 5.00 


New Bedford, Mass., Mission Circle 2.00 


Sag ota >. cee eee $338.75 


CAMP MURRAY RALLY 


Eleven of our Camp Murray girls, with 
their camp leader, gathered in the pleasant 
living room of the office of the W. N. M. A. 
at 176 Newbury Street, Saturday after- 
noon, May 17. I say ‘“‘living room,”’ be- 
cause by moving back the desks into an 
alcove corner and borrowing several wicker 
chairs from the rest room, a rug from the 
General Sunday School Association, flowers 
from the editorial rooms, the office on the 
third floor front presented the appearance 
of an attractive living room. 

We had just the best time talking over 
old days at Camp Murray, singing some of 
the old songs and three new ones. The 
new ones are splendid and sure to make 
some of the other camps envious of our 
camp member who so fittingly adapts 
camp words to popular music. We 
played games and then we had a delicious 
supper, and the afternoon was over, but 
no one seemed to want to go home at such 
an early hour, so en masse we went to the 
moving pictures. 

We wish we could do this oftener than 
once a year. It was good for all of us. 

A.G.E. 


oS 


FOR WOMEN OF -THE MID-WEST 


We call your attention especially to our 
Institute at Galesburg, Ill‘nois, to be held 
June 15to20. Thisisa joint Institute with 
the General Sunday School Association. 
The faculty is excellent. Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter of the G. S. S. A. staff is dean, 
ably supported by Mrs. Helen Line Case 
of St. Louis, representing the W. N. M. A., 
Rev. Clinton Lee Scott and Mr. Richard 
BH. Bird, Jr., of Peoria, and Mr. Waitstill 
Sharp of the American Unitarian Associa- 


~ ton. 


tion. Because it is a joint Institute our 
women surely gain much in the way of a 
varied program, all of which will be most 
helpful in their work. We urge you to 
think very seriously of putting this short 
time aside for the good fellowship and 
knowledge to be gained from these few days. 

Mrs. Case says: ‘‘A successful institute 
should give to its attendants knowledge 
and experience, inspiration, fun and fel- 
lowship. The joint Institute at Lombard 


College, Galesburg, seems to combine these 
elements especially well. The class on the 
study book links a presentation of the 
material for study with methods of con- 
ducting a circle meeting, by means of a 
sample form of organization and proced- 
ure. Allied courses in World Friendship: 
and Religious Education help us to con- 
nect our work with other groups in our 
ehurch. Lombard is in itself an inspira- 
tion, with its wonderful traditions and its 
lovely campus.’’ 

Doesn’t this make you anxious to go to 
Lombard College, June 15-20, for the In- 
stitute? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCH* 
Frank Batstone 

We are interested, however, in that live 
and burning spirit which seems to prevail 
throughout youth, that spirit that makes 
the world love them. In this day and 
age there are many things prevalent to de- 
stroy this spirit. In this mechanical age 
when everything is done by machine there 
is a crushing element pushing against this 
inner development of youth. I believe it 
will never be exterminated, but condi- 
tions now are falling hard upon it. Youth 
must rise from under this burden and 
throw it off. They must be uplifted and 
helped out of this overshadowing con- 
dition. This spirit, this undefined ele- 
ment of youth, must be rendered aid from 
religious institutions. The background 
must be the church. The young people’s 
organizations in churches are a means by 
which this religious element may be 
assisted. 

The young people of to-day are not ready 
to give up religion. They still have the 
religious element within them. They are 
eager to search and look into religion. 
They do not want to throw it over, but 
rather to adjust and revise the old forms. 
We want to bring the old up to date. 

Every church must have its young 
people. The church lacks something if 
it lacks youth. They are the center and 
core of enthusiasm and the development 
of the church. If young people are ab- 
sent then the church will present an at- 
mosphere of death and decay, it will be an 
institution without a future. Youth needs 
the church and the church needs youth. 

Our Young People’s Union is composed 
of a few loyal members. We are a group 
bound together by certain common in- 
terests. Our union is the only one in New- 


people’s organizations, but not of our 
denomination. For thissized city we have 
few members, to be exact, only sixteen 
active. We have tried several schemes for 
attracting new and true members. We 


*From the Young People’s Day sermon 
at Newtonville, Mass., Feb. 9, 1930. 


Of course there are other young 


have been only partially successful, and. 
we are glad to welcome a few who fit in 
and work with us. 

The young people should not be a part 
separate from the church and its func- 
tioning or set apart from its transactions; 
but should fit as a cog in the larger work- 
ings. In this way I think the church 
should assist us. It is not often that we 
ask for support from other organizations 
of the church, but we do feel as if we were 
an individual group, somewhat isolated 
and aside. Why not co-operate? 

Our Sunday evening devotional meet- 
ings are free and open for all who are in- 
terested, and we would be glad to see an 
older church member among our group. 
Since I have been a member of our union 
I have only once seen a church member 
visit our meetings. We are not a secret 
club. Do the older people of the church 
have an idea of what we do? I am in- 
clined to think they don’t—except per- 
haps for a few kind and helpful mothers. 

The development of a boy and girl into 
true manhood and womanhood is a vital 
proposition. Every one, every person, 
should find it among his duties to assist 
somewhat in the development of youth. 
The highest types of men and women are 
those who have had the opportunity for a 
true, illuminative education. John Rus- 
kin in his lecture on ‘“‘Sesame and Lilies,”’ 
points this out as of vital importance. 
Boys and girls are not hammered or chis- 
eled into shape, but are molded and 
formed; they are grown like flowers. If 
the sun is not there the flowers come up de- 
formed and undeveloped. And so it is 
with youth, if the spirit and material for 
growth is not supplied they develop into 
degraded characters. 

In this church of ours we have marvel- 
ous possibilities. Our young people’s or- 
ganization tries to be for the advance- 
ment of youth. We have succeeded in our 
own little way; but we too need the ma- 
terial for growth, we too need support. 
There are but a few of us giving each other 
aid; but can’t we grow into a strong, well- 
developed, well assisted, ‘‘Youth”’ institu- 
tion? 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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CHINA CHILD WELFARE 


eH He OF 


China Child Welfare, Inc., is just 
remitting to China the sum of 
$50,000. 

Of this amount $171.09 is contrib- 
uted by Universalist church 
schools, every penny of which goes 
for the support of the Tengshien 
Orphanage. 

This is the total gift of thirty schools 
which have already sent in their 
offering. 

We expect to hear from the rest of 
our schools before June 15, 1930. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


How It Looked to an Observer from 
the G. S.S. A. 


An excellent attendance, including thir- 
ty-one of our ministers. A genuine spirit 
of interest in our church school work and a 
growing sense of the bigness of the task 
of religious education. A live president, 
in the person of Rev. Elmer Peters of 
Brockton. A debate which was not a de- 
bate, but a mighty challenging presenta- 
tion of two phases of church school work 
by two successful ministers. A good re- 
sponse to the call for funds. - 

A most cordial reception to the new 
Field Worker of the G. S. S. A., Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, when she was presented 
by Dr. Earle, the Executive Director. 

A stirring word from Rey. Garfield 
Morgan, emphasizing with great vigor the 
special difficulties and the special implica- 
tions of the task of religious education in 


- the liberal church. 


We are proud of you, dear fellow- 
workers in the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, and we appreciate your 
loyal co-operation. We hope every reader 
of this paper will note the complete re- 
port of this convention on another page. 

* * 


INSTITUTE OF THE SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 


Twelve years ago Rev. George Gay, 
while pastor of the Shinn Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
began an Institute for church workers. 
Later the Southern Universalist Associa- 
tion was organized for the purpose of 
sponsoring annual institutes. From the 
beginning the Institutes have been a co- 
operative venture, for the G.S.S. A., the 
Y.P.C. U. and the W. N. M. A. have sent 
faculty members. For several years the 
sessions were at Chattanooga; later, when 
Mr. Gay became pastor at Camp Bill, 
Ala., this became the place of meeting. 

This year, however, the Institute will 


be once more at Chattanooga. Dr. John 
Rowlett is now pastor of the Shinn Me- 
morial Universalist Church; he will serve 
as one faculty member. Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett, his wife and the co-pastor of the 
church, the vice-president of the Southern 
Association, will act as dean of the In- 
stitute, and also as representative of the 
W.N. M. A. 

Eleanor Bonner of Washington, D. C., 
will be the representative of the young 
people, to have charge of young people’s 
activities, and to teach a course in Young 
People’s Methods. Both as director of 
religious education, and as a former board 
member of the General Y. P. C. U., she is 
qualified for this work. 

Mary Slaughter of the G. S. 8S. A. staff 
will conduct conferences on church school 
work, and teach ‘‘Dramatization and 
Pageantry.’’ Lee Greene Gulley of Chat- 
tanooga will have charge of the music and 
conduct conferences on ‘“The Use of Music 
in the Church.”’ 

The American Unitarian Association is 
sending Rev. John Clarence Petrie, pastor 
of the Unitarian church at Memphis, 
Tenn. Mr. Petrie is well-known to South- 
ern Universalists. He has taught at Camp 
Hill and last year at White Lake, N. C. 

Chattanooga is one of the most im- 
portant cities of the South, particularly 
from an historical standpoint, with its 
Chickamauga Park, Missionary Ridge, 
Lookout Mountain and other places made 
famous in the Civil War. Chattanooga 
abounds in facilities for many types of 
recreation. Institute attendants will have 
the opportunity to go sight-seeing, to 
have picnics and a swimming party at 
Lulu Lake, and to participate in inspira- 
tional vesper services with the beauties of 
Signal Mountain as a setting. 

The Southern Universalist Association 
invites you to Chattanooga June 21-29. 

* * 


A TREASURE CHEST FAREWELL 
SERVICE 


Mrs. C. A. Lefler, superintendent of the 
Junior Department of the Peoria church 
school, writes of the fine community plans 
for the Philippine Treasure Chests: 

“The Children’s Department of the City 
Missionary Federation is having a Fare- 
well Program for the Philippine Treasure 
Chests on Good Will Sunday, May 18. 
There are about one hundred and twenty- 
five chests to go from Peoria; five of these 
from our school. The platform of the 
First Congregational Church has been 
turned into a ship, ‘The Good Will Ship.’ 
Two boys dressed as sailors will receive 
the chests as they are carried on board by 
the children, who will march in a proces- 
sion with each child carrying a treasure 
chest. We are fortunate in having as our 
guests a missionary family, Mr. and Mrs. 


Hegden and their two children, who are in 
Chicago on furlough, but who will be back 
in the Islands in time for the reception 
there of the treasure chests. The Hegden 
children are to be dressed in native Fili- 
pino costume and receive the chests as 
part of the service, and also will sing some 
native songs. Mrs. Hegden will tell of 
life in the Islands. We also expect to 
have a chorus of one thousand children.’’ 
* * 
FIVE NIGHT COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
IN NORWAY, MAINE 


The interdenominational five-night 
school held in the new high school building 
in Norway, Maine, the first week in May, 
was unusual because of the fine co-opera- 
tion of the day school teachers, who gave 
talks on methods of teaching at the ses- 
sions between the class periods. 

After a short service of worship, a teacher 
would present a paper on some method of 
teaching, which could well be used in the 
chureh school. 

Miss Ruth Miller, daughter of the late 
Rey. Chester Gore Miller of South Paris 
and Norway, gave a very helpful talk on 
“The Use of Art and Illustration in Teach- 
ing.’”’ Miss Miller is the art teacher in 
the Norway High School. 

A five night school, arranged so that the 
pupils can have Seturday and Sunday 
free, enables them to do the reading as- 
signments and write papers, to secure 
credits from the International Council of 
Religious Education. The pupils attend 
the school for five nights, for two fifty- 
minute periods each night. Twelve Uni- 
versalists were members of the school, 
several of them receiving credit. Dr. 
Peters, the Field Secretary of the Maine 
State Council of Religious Education, 
Miss Blake from Portland, and Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain, from Medford, Mass., 
were the instructors. 

MAT. C. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 

Mr. Roger Burton, who has been serv- 
ing as Director of Religious Education in 
the Wakefield church, has accepted a 
position in the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Utica, New York. He will be- 
gin his new duties in September. 

* * 
OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

Several items need special attention 
before your church school sessions are 
discontinued for the summer. Appoint- 
ment of delegates to the Boston Conven- 
tion, authorization of a pledge to be made 
at the Convention for the Association 
work, payment at our office of all obliga- 
tions for the past year, choice of represent- 
atives at the Summer Institutes. Is it 
all done? ‘‘All done,’’ says the good and 
faithful superintendent. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D.,recently 
went from his new home in California to 
his old home in Peoria to attend the fun- 
eral of his long time friend and associate, 
George J. Jobst. Dr. Carpenter came by 
airplane from Pasadena to Kansas City, 
making the trip in fourteen hours. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Cal., 
sailed for Europe from New York on 
May 16. 


Rey: B. B. Gibbs, of Portland, Maine, 
called at Headquarters May 22. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Harvey of Bethel, 
Vermont, have met with a great sorrow in 
the death of their twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter, Martha, May 18. 


Mrs. Flint M. Bissell, who suffered a 
paralytic shock May 16, is reacting encour- 
agingly, and the doctor is hopeful of a 
good measure of recovery. 


Rey. and Mrs. E. L. Houghton of Flush- 
ing, N. Y., visited Headquarters last week. 


Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., of 
Houston, Texas, has been in Boston at- 
tending the May Meetings of the Uni- 
tarian Church. Dr. and Mrs. Saunders 
drove to New York from Houston. They 
will sail for Europe on the De Grasse 
June 17, and return on the same vessel 
Sept. 3. 


Rev. H. E. Latham of Springfield, Vt., 
was among those who called at Head- 
quarters last week. 


Those who will take care of the services 
in Hardwick, Mass., through June are: 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, June 1; Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D., June 8; Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, June 15; Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., 
June 22; Rev. Stanley G. Spear, June 29. 
The service on June 8 will be a Children’s 
Day service, while the service on June 22 
will be a special Masonic service in ob- 
servance of St. John’s Day. 


The many friends of Dr. Charles Conk- 
lin will regret to learn of his serious illness, 
which prevented his delivering the occa- 
sional sermon at the Massachusetts State 
Convention. 


Rev. O. Whitman Eames of Springfield, 
Mass., was recently presented with a purse 
by a dozen friends in his church to use for 
a summer trip to Europe. Mr. Eames 
will go to the Passion Play and visit several 
European countries. 


Illinois 
Rose Hill.—Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, 
pastor. Services were resumed at this 
church Sunday, April 27. It was decided 
that day to reorganize the Sunday school 
and this was done on May 4. Mrs. Carrie 
Nichols was elected superintendent, Miss 


and Interests 


Nova Bowers, secretary, and Mrs. Min- 
nie Kibler, treasurer. There was preach- 
ing again Mothers’ Day, May 11, by the 
pastor, who will hereafter make his regular 
preaching visits on the fourth Sunday of 
each month. Mr. Harrington is serving in 
the third year of his second pastorate at 
this little church, but lives in Metropolis, 
Ill. On Mothers’ Day the pastor brought 
the General Sunday School Association 
slogans to the reorganized Sunday school. 


Maine 


Portland, First.—Rev. J. W. Vallen- 
tyne, pastor. Pink roses and apple 
blossoms carrying out the color scheme of 
pink and green formed the setting for the 
fourth annua] mother and daughter ban- 
quet at Congress Square Church, on Fri- 
day, May 16. In the center of the room 
was a round table with silver candlesticks 
and silver bowl] of roses and snapdragons. 
From this table, the tables for mothers 
and daughters radiated like the spokes in 
a wheel. Following the supper a candle- 
lighting service was carried out by seven 
girls, one central candle being first lighted, 
followed by the candles representing the 
home, the mothers and the daughters, 
until the whole room was lighted. Piano 
solos by Barbara Todd and cello solos by 
Mary Jane Ripley opened the program. 
Mrs. Fred M. Coffin gave the toast to the 
daughters and Miss Elizabeth Farrington 
the toast to the mothers. The principal 
speaker was Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, 
whose subject was ‘‘Mothers and Daugh- 
ters in Quest of the Highest.’’ Mrs. Mer- 
rill A. Hay acted as toastmaster, and 
those taking part in the candle lighting 
service were: Eleanor Stevens, Marion 
Farrington, Wilma Perkins, Madelyn 
Ulmer, Ruth Bailey, and Hope Coffin. 
Miss Frances McDougall was at the piano 
for the singing during the banquet. 
Eighty-four mothers and daughters were 
in attendance. 

* * 
CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 
(Continued from page 674) 
woman and had a letter by special delivery 
at midnight saying that she would help 
and would bring another with her. They 
met in our sitting room and planned a 
meeting. It was held last year and was a 
success. This year, one of these women 
isin London to carry the petition of nearly 
200,000 Japanese women to the Naval 
Limitation Conference, and another was 
secured to help. The three helped—Ruth 
Downing doing some of the typing—and 
yesterday a great meeting attended by 
hundreds of women met in a new church— 
Presbyterian—loaned for the occasion, 
and Mrs. Cary reports it a most inspiring 
meeting. She saw to it that at this year’s 
meeting an international, interdenomina- 


was organized to handle the preparations 
next year and anything that such an or- 
ganization can handle meanwhile. I 
heard Mrs. Cary’s letter in which she told 
something of the meeting to some friends 
on the Massachusetts Board, but in that — 
letter she did not take the credit that was — 
coming to her, and so I slip this to you ~ 
without her knowledge. I think it ought. 
to be known.—From a letter written by 
Dr. H. M. Cary March 8. i 


; 
} 
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{ 
tional organization of Christian women : 


* * 


i 
OUR LIBRARY DESK i 

(Continued from page 697) | 
student of philosophy and of archeology, © 
man of action, it is hard to say whether 
Clemenceau was happier in his Paris edi- 
torial office beside the midnight lamp, or 
in the Chamber of Deputies during a 
political crisis, or chatting with poilus at 
the front within range of the enemy guns, 
or pottering about in his garden or read- 
ing in his study at his primitive cottage 
in the country. 

Martet’s book is not a Life, but it pre- 
sents materials that future biographers of 
Clemenceau will find valuable. Interest- 
ing photographs reinforce the impressions — 
made by the intimate style of Martet’s — 
prose. : 
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* * 
DOOLITTLE HOME 
Owing to the serious illness of Dr. Conk- 
lin, the annual Visiting Day of the Doo- | 


little Home at Foxborough has been post- - 
poned. : 
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* * 


DEDICATION AT HARRISVILLE _ 


Sunday morning, May 18, at the Univer-_ 
salist churchin Harrisville, R. I., were held — 
services dedicating a copper tablet, bearing 
a suitable inscription, including the names — 
of the donors of the fund for the purchase © 
of the pipe organ, which was dedicated — 
several years ago. The speaker was Dr. 
Roger F. Etz of Boston, General Superin- 
tendent. The church was decorated with 
wild flowers and cut flowers. The tablet. 
rested on a temporary base in front of the 
pulpit. 

Dr. Etz complimented the church on its 
achievements and the beauty of the edi- 
fice, which he saw for the first time on this 
occasion. He mentioned the leadership 
of the minister and the faithful following 
given him during his eight years of service. 
here, then proceeded with the sermon. 
Hereferred to the early heroes of Universal- 
ism and to the battles they had to wage. 
against the superstition and harsh beliefs. 
of those days, when it meant something to: 
dare to be a liberal in belief. He traced 
the various efforts and movements of the 
ages in the search for truth and urged the 
use of the best individual effort in every 
avenue of life, to the end that thekingdom | 
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of heaven may come in its fulness on the 
earth. He made a strong plea for remem- 
bering the debt we owe to the men and 
women of earlier days who blazed the path 
which has been leading year by year to a 
greater freedom of thought. 

The tablet is thirteen inches wide by 
fifteen inches in length and is inscribed as 
follows: 

The Harrisville Universalist Church 
' © Dedicated this pipe organ, Saturday 

Evening, September 26, 1925 
| The Great Organ was given by Stranach 
thur Warwick and his mother, Mrs. 
| Nettie L. Warwick, in memory of the hus- 
band and father, Daniel Patterson Warwick, 
who up to the time of his death in 1920 was 
actively interested in this church. 


| The list of donors is then given, de- 
_ partments and societies of the church and 
_ individuals. 

Music was furnished by the choir, Mrs. 
: ‘Wilson A. Pickering, Mrs. Liston B. Sweet, 
‘Mrs. Earle B. Robinson, Miss Dorothy 
i Burt, Mrs. Alfred L. Davis and Miss Alice 


. 


Mr. Frank H. Lowe and Mr. Thomas Tait. 
__ Following the service Dr. and Mrs. Etz, 
i their daughter and son, also Mr. and Mrs. 
_H. Joseph Hyatt of New York, formerly 
of Harrisville, Mr. and Mrs. Stranach A. 
Warwick of Allston, Mass., and Rey. 
Arthur M. Soule and daughter Bertha, 

were guests of the Ladies’ Aid of the church 
at a dinner served at the Loom and 
_ Shuttle Inn. 


* * 


t 

DR. REED’S ENGAGEMENT AN- 

| f NOUNCED 

| Announcement of the engagement of 
Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., minis- 
ter of All Souls Universalist Church, and 
[ Miss Marjorie Phoebe Baker, was made 
at a large tea given by Mrs. Charles 
| Frederick Van Amber at the Van Amber 
‘residence on Park Avenue. No date has 
been set for the wedding. 


_ Miss Baker and Dr. Reed occupy a 


Bprominent place in the social and civic 
Pactivities of the city. Miss Baker recently 
resigned her position as a secretary em- 
ployed by the law firm of Cobb, Cosgrove, 
Harter and Wright in the Jefferson County 
National Bank building. Last summer 
Miss Baker, with her sister, traveled exten- 
sively through Europe. She is a sister- 
in-law of Delos M. Cosgrove. 
Dr. Reed is regarded as one of the out- 
Standing ministers of the Universalist 
Church in the state. He is now complet- 
ing his nineteenth year as minister of All 
Souls Universalist Church, which during 
e period of his pastorate has become one 
of the largest Universalist churches in the 
state. : 
_ He has been several times president of 
e Universalist State Convention and 
uring the period of his pastorate here 
refused calls from influential churches 
the East. He is a member of the board 
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of trustees of St. Lawrence University and 

of the board of trustees of the Roswell P. 

Flower Memorial Library.—-Watertown (N. 

Y.) Times. 

FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE 


The annual celebration at the Clara Bar- 
ton birthplace will be held on Flag Day, 
June 14. This will be the fifth observance 
at North Oxford, where we gather to honor 
the memory of Clara Barton. 

The patriotic exercise will be held 
promptly at noon with Boy Scouts and 
Clara Barton Guild girls participating. 
There will be music and two addresses, 
one by Mrs. Herbert S. Wilkins, who will 
tell of the renovation of the barns, and 
their value in our social service work, and 
the other by Mrs. George W. Knowlton, 
Jr., of West Upton, who will speak on, 
“The Two Flags.’ 

Members are urged to contribute to the 
sales tables, sending their articles to Mrs. 
Andrew Pierce, Clara Barton Birthplace, 
North Oxford, Mass. Sandwiches, coffee 
and ice cream may be purchased by those 
not taking box lunches. A car will be at 
the North Oxford postoffice to meet the 
buses that leave Worcester at 10 and 11 
o’clock. 

Because of the tercentenary celebra- 
tion in Massachusetts this year, many old 
homes will be visited by the public. 
More than ever we may add to our joy 
of possession our pride in the historic in- 
terest increasingly manifested in the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. 

Bertha H. Marshall, 
For the Clara Barton Birthplace. 


Notices 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship of Rev. George F. Magraw accepted 
from the Maine Convention. 

Fellowship of Rev. Edward C. Downey transferred 
to the New York Convention. 

Letter of license for one year granted to Mrs. 
Verna Armstrong, Clark Lake, Mich. (Liberty 
Church), dated April 15, 1930. 

Helen F. Adams, Secretary. 
ae: 
FLORIDA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A letter of transfer has been issued commending 
Rev. James C. Coleman to the fellowship of the 
California Convention. 

Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D, D., is transferred to 
the North Carolina Convention. 

Rev. Leslie Clare Manchester is transferred from 
the fellowship of the General Convention to that of 
Florida. 

Blanche Wright Morey, Chairman. 
* * 
SOCIAL HYGIENE COURSES AT CHAUTAU- 
QUA 

During the coming summer, in co-operation with 
New York University and the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion Summer Schools, the fifth annual Institute of 
the American Social Hygiene Association will be 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 7 to Aug. 13. To 
meet the needs of those who can spend but a short 
time in study, two courses identical in character 
and lasting three weeks each will be given in double 
period time and credited for two points by New 
York University. 

The courses are designed to meet in a practical 
manner the obligations of parent, teacher, club 


leader, adviser of youth and adult, and include 
“The Sex Factor in Social Adjustment,” “The 
Place of Sex in Character Development” and “‘So- 
cial Developments in the Field of Sex.”” A special 
reference library of books and pamphlets will be 
available, as well as facilities for the purchase of any 
desired literature. Personal conferences with in- 
structors can be arranged by any member of these 
classes. 

For catalogues and further details, address the 
Americar Social Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Lyman 
Achenbach, renewal, Canton, N. Y., Hugh Tignor, 
Canton, N. Y. 

Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted to 
Rev. W. L. Beers, Unitarian, Reading Center, 
Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler, Unitarian, Ithaca, 

Ordination authorized of Miss Edna Bruner. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Thomas H. 
Saunders to Texas. 

Accepted on letter of transfer Rev. Edward C. 
Downey from Michigan. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


LECTURES AT FORD HALL 


Sponsored by the Massachusetts Civie League and 
the Judge Baker Foundation a series of lectures on 
the “Special Problems and Interpretations of the 
Behavior of Youth” will be given at Ford Hall, 
Boston, in the fall of 1930. These will begin on 
October 15, when Dr. Ira Wile of Mt. Sinai Hospital 
will speak on “Shaping the Personality of the In- 
dividual.’”” On Oct. 22, Dr. Fritz Wittels, psycho- 
analyst from Vienna, a pupil of Freud, will discuss 
“The Ego of the Child.” Dr. Alan Rowe, Director 
of Research at Evans Memorial, will outline ‘“‘A Pos- 
sible Endocritte Factor in Behavior Problems” on 
Oct. 29. Nov. 5, Dr. Mark May of the Depari- 
ment of Education at Yale will analyze “Group 
Codes and Standards of Conduct’? among school 
children, Nov. 12, Dr. Marian Kenworthy will ex- 
plain ‘Sex Misunderstandings in Children,” and on 
the 19th Dr. David Levy, chief of staff of the In- 
stitute of Child Guidance of New York, will deal 
with ““Maternal Over-Protection.”’ 

These lectures are given at 4 p. m. on Wednesday 
and a charge of $5.00 is made for the six lectures. 
Single admissions are $1.00. Tickets are transfer- 
able and may be secured from the Massachusetts 
Civie League, Inc., 3 Joy Street, Boston. 

ae 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 

The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
es 
CONFERENCE ON CHURCH SOCIAL WORK 


In connection with the National Conference of 
Social Work which will meet in Boston June 9-14, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer - 
iea has arranged a Conference on Church Social 
Work, to be held at the Hotel Vendome, St. Andrew’s 
Hall in Trinity Church, and the Twentieth Century 
Club. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Jane Addams, Dr. 
Graham Taylor, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy, Bishop McConnell, John Rathbone 
Oliver, Rev. M. R. Lovell and Robert C. Dexter are 
among the national leaders on the program. 

ets 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Universalist young men amd women are invited 
to enroll in the Institute of International Relation 
that is to be held in Haverford College June 9-21 
under the joint auspices of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee and Haverford College. It will be a two 
weeks’ school for peace workers. Courses on the 
economic, political, sociological and spiritual prob- 
lems involved in the abolition of war will be given. 
A charge of $55 per person, to cover board, room 
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and tuition, will be made for those living at the col- 
lege. Registration is limited to one hundred. 

Among the professors are DeVere Allen, Henry 
Cadbury, Rufus Jones, Norman Thomas, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, James MacDonald and a dozen others 
equally prominent. 

Full information may be obtained of Ray New- 
ton, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pt 


RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Notice 


The 93d annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, East Providence, Wednesday, 
June 4,1930. The sessions convene at 10 a. m, 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
= * 
CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The 107th armual session of the Cheshire Associa- 
tion of Universalists will be held in the Univer- 
salist Memorial Church of Winchester, N. H., June 
4, 1930. Sessions at 10.30 a. m. and 1.15 p. m. 
Basket lunch at 12 m. All welcome. 


Mrs. J. E. Coulter, Secretary. 
eck 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The following action was taken at a special meet- 
ing on May 12, 1930: 

Renewed the licenses of Wilburn B. Miller and 
Gilbert A. Potter, as of April 29, 1930. 

Transferred Rev. Philip W. King to Connecticut. 

Transferred Rev. Walter A. Tuttle to New Hamp- 
shire. 

Accepted Rev. Gordon C. Reardon on letter of 
transfer from Maine. 

Accepted Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., on letter 
of transfer from New York. 

Accepted Rev. (Miss) E. H. Goldthwaite on 
letter of transfer from New Hampshire. 

Accepted Rev. Charles P. Hall on letter of trans- 
fer from Rhode Island. 

Dismissed: Rev. Fred A. Moore (at own request); 
Rev. Samuel E. Franc; Rev. J. L. Scoboria. 

Reinstated Rev. Caroline C. Barney, Rev. H. L. 
Thornton. 

Noted with regret the death of Rev. Byron G. 
Russell on March 23, 1930. 


George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
Ax 


SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1930 


Galesburg, Ill—June 15-20. Auspices G.S.S. A. 
and W. N. M. A. Place, Lombard College. Dean, 
Miss Mary Slaughter. Registration, $2; board, $12. 
For reservations write Mrs. Alice Henderron, Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Barre, Vt.—June 19-22. G.S.S. A. and Vermont 
State Convention co-operating. Place, Goddard 
Seminary. Rates: $2 a day, and registration fee $1. 
For reservations write Miss Melita Knowles, Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt. 

White Lake, N. C.—June 16-22. Conducted by 
State Convention. For information write Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Institute—Chattanooga, 
21-29. Joint Institute of W. N. M. A., Y. P.C.U., 
G. S. S. A. and the Southern Association. Board, 
$10; registration, $1. For information and reserva- 
tions write Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 1708 14th St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Camp Murray—East Northfield, Mass., July 10- 
17. Conducted as part of Foreign Mission Week of 
the Northfield Conferences. Expense about $17. 
Write to Miss Alice Enbom, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mid-Wes Inn—Turkey Run, Ind., July 20-27. 
Young Peopie’s Institute for the Middle West. 
Board, $15; registration, $3. Dean, Rev. Sidney 
Esten. Send reservations to Harold H. Hart, Box 
140, Peoria, Il. 

Murray Grove—Forked River, N. J., Aug. 23- 
Sept.1. Joint Institute of the G.S.S.A., Y. P. C. U. 
and W. N. M. A. Dean, Rev. Josephine Folsom. 
Registration, $1; board, $17. Write Miss Agnes L. 
Nicol, 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Penn., for 
reservations. 

Ferry Beach Institutes, Saco, Maine. Y.P.C.U. 
Week—July 13-19. Dean, Rev. F. W. Gibbs: Sun- 


Tenn., June 


day School Week—July 19-26. Dean, Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. Missionary Week and Camp 
Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. -Dean, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle,D,D. Camp Leader, Miss Eola Mayo. Camp 
Cheery is for Clara Barton Guild members and other 
girls of this age. Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. For 
information write Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. Older Young Peopie’s Week— 
Aug. 9-16. A week for directors, older young people, 
etc. Dean, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

Registration fee, $1 for each Institute. Expense 
for board from $15-$20, with Association membersihp, 
$1. For reservations write Rev. Elmer Colcord, 
1426 W. State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Enclose 
Association membership with application for rooms. 

x * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTIONS 


The 97th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
ventions of Vermont and the Province of Quebec 
and auxiliary bodies will be held in the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Springfield, Vermont, June 23- 
25, 1930. 

Reservations should be made with Mrs. George 
Arthur Perry, 16 Orchard Street, Springfield, Vt. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
+e 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 


Convention Call 


The 105th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Caledonia, Ohio, June 22 to 26, 1930, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
x 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 

Opening Day—July 7. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 12-19. 

Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 

Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—Aug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Coleord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 
First assignments of rooms will be made on June 15. 

xt 
MURRAY GROVE 


Notice of reservations for Murray Grove for the 
season of 1930 should be made to Mary S. Living- 
stone, 1834 W. Venango Street, Philadelphia, and 
not to Miss Spencer of New York as advertised on 
blotters and other circulars. Notices may be sent to 
the above address till July 17, after that date to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 


Obituary 


Murray B. Watson 


Murray B. Watson was born in Shelburn, N. H., 
July 24, 1848, and died in Auburn, Maine, after a 
short illness, March 30, 1930. When a child his 
parents moved to Newport, Maine, and there he 
spent his boyhood and received his education, be- 
coming a teacher. He came to Auburn when a 
young man. He was a soldier in the Civil War, 
enlistitlg in 1864. Shortly after his discharge he 
married Miss Helen M. Blanchard of Burnham’ 
He was engaged for a few years in business in Port- 
land, but in 1868 he returned to Auburn and became 
private secretary to Mr. Ara Cushman, one of the 
originators of the shoe business in Auburn and an 
outstanding Universalist. Mr. Watson was also 
leather buyer and remained associated with Mr. 
Cushman for about forty years, until the business 
was reorganized, when he entered the J. P. Hutchin- 
son Insurance Co., and there remained for the bal- 
ance of his active life, retiring about a year ago. 

His first wife died in 1879. He later married 
Miss Margaret A. Foley of Portland. To these 
unions were born four children, William E. of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., Murray H. and Miss Helen E. of Au- 
burn, and Dr. Fred Watson, who died about ten 


years ago. His second wife survives him and there 
are eight grandchildren and five great grandchil- 
dren. : 
Mr. Watson was a member of the G. A. R. and of j 
several fraternal organizations. He was a musician = 
of note. No organization was quite so dear to him = 
as his church. He had been a member of the First ~ 
Universalist Church of Auburn nearly fifty-three | 
years. He held offices in the church and parish for 
many years. He was a regular reader of the Chris- 
tian Leader. He was a constant attendant of the’ 
Sunday services until within a few weeks of his’ 
death, and his automobile was used on Sunday% 
mornings for transportation to the church of those» 
who were not so provided. i 
The funeral services were conducted by his pastor” 
at the church. : 


M.S. H. 
Mrs. Angelia De Coster | 
One of the oldest Universalists in Maine, Mrs.- 
Angelia DeCoster, widow of James H. DeCoster, | 
died at her home in Mechanic Falls, Maine, on) 
Saturday, May 17. She celebrated her ninety-fifth 
birthday last March. Funeral services were held! 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. E. A. Gammongl 
Mechanic Falls, on Monday, May 19. Rev. Oluff 
Tandberg, pastor of the Federated Church, officiated. | 
Mrs. DeCoster was born in Buckfield, Me., March) 
13, 1835, the daughter of Isaac Shaw and Joan) ) 
(Teague) Shaw. She lived in Buckfield all of her 
early life. Her marriage to James H. DeCoster,) 
also a native of Buckfield, took place in 1859, and 
they moved to Mechanic Falls in the early eighties, 
where they spent the rest of their lives. Mr. De} 
Coster died three years ago. Mrs. DeCoster wast | 
affiliated with the Universalist church, a member | 
of the Ladies’ Circle, an honorary member of the: 
Mechanic Falls Study Club, and a charter member 
of the Dwinal Chapter O. E. S. z 
Besides the daughter, Mrs. E. A. Gammon, off 
Mechanic Falls, Mrs. DeCoster leaves three sons, | 
H. W. DeCoster of Bolton, Mass., J. C. DeCoster off | 
Springfield, Mass., and Percy DeCoster of Portland: | 
Me. 


PULPIT anv PARISH 
MANUAL 


THANUN HSMM INV Ld 


A Valuable New Book 
for Ministers Appears 


offering a wealth of new material for 
the enrichment of public worship. 
Of supreme value are the materials 
for funeral services in which prose, 
poetry, and Scripture are arranged 
with great skill to meet those situa- 
tions, most trying in the work of a 
pastor, when the call of death comes 
to homes in his parish. 


PULPIT and PARISH 
MANUAL 


Bound in limp fabrikoid with round 
corners and printed on durable paper 


in large tyfe. Pocket size. 


$2.00 
THE PILGRIM PRESS . 


Boston Chicago 


ay 31, 1930 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responzible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


_ No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! vr 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Set! or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers t 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1866 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combimed, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


“Jimmy,’’ said a mother to her quick- 
tempered small boy, “‘you must not grow 
angry and say naughty things. You 
should always give a soft answer.”’ 

When his little brother provoked him 
an hour afterward, Jimmy clenched his 
little fist and said, ‘‘Mush.’’—The New 
Guide. 

* * 

An old colored man was burning grass 
when a ‘“‘wise guy’’ stopped and said: 
“You’re foolish to do that, Uncle Eb; it 
will make the meadow as black as you are.”’ 

“Don’t worry ’bout dat, sah,’’ responded 
Uncle Eb. ‘‘Dat grass will grow out an’ 
be as green as you is.’’—Montreal Siar. 

* * 

Boss: ‘‘Look here, what did you mean 
by telling me you had had five years’ ex- 
perience in selling real estate when you 
never even had a job before?”’ 

Youth: ‘‘Well, you advertised for a 
man with imagination!’’—Royal Arcanwm 
Bulletin. 

* * 

Little Emily ran in the house, crying 
as though her heart would break. 

‘‘What’s wrong dear?’’ asked her mother. 

‘My dolly—Billy broke it,’’ she sobbed. 

“How did he break it, dear?’’ 

“T hit him on the head with it.’,-—The 
Goblin. 

* * 
The rain is raining all around; 
It rains on roads and streets, 
On highways and on boulevards, 
And those in rumble seats. 
Judge. 
* * 

Another phase of much-needed national 
adjustment is disclosed by the fact that 
there are over 26,000,000 automobiles and 
less than 1,000,000 hospitals bed in this 
country.— Brunswick Pilot. 

* * 

Caller: 
here?” 

Office Boy: ‘‘If you mean the fellow that 
always gets the blame, it’s me.’’-—Journal 
of Education. 


‘“‘Who’s the responsible man 


* * 


By means of a new local anesthetic, pa- 
tients may listen-in to radio while under- 
going a surgical operation. Some, how- 
ever, firmly demand chloroform.—London 
Opinion. 

* * 

A statistician says the average American 
takes 18,908 steps daily. This may cause 
a campaign to move houses closer to ga- 
rages.—South Bend Tribune. 

* * 

St. Peter: ‘‘And here is your golden 
harp.”’ 

Newly arrived American: ‘‘How much is 
the first payment!’’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Virtue is not without reward. You can 
always find parking space near a church.— 
Portland Evening Express. 
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Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have ~ 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 

° Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 


cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. 
pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday | 


Especially 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers — | 


especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. : 


No. 1401. Size 4x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 

No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 
round corners. 90 cents. 

No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 

No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 

No. 211. Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 


Price 75 cents 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 


By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be ‘‘the 
Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.’’ 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five © 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General ~ 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


